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~ BESELER’s 


VU-LYTE 1 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


OPENS A NEW ERA FOR TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


[= VU-LYTE IL Gives a Brighter Picture 
(= VWU-LYTE IL is tighter in Weight—Smalter in Size 
C= VU-LYTE IL tos the Pointex* Built-in Optical Pointer 


THIS IS AN EXCITING NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WORLD 
OF EDUCATION. HERE ARE JUST A FEW EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
THE VU-LYTE IT OFFERS: 


% WU4YTE II DELIVERS TWICE THE 
ILLUMINATION (140 lumens) OF PRIOR 
MODELS. IT GIVES A BRILLIANT 
IMAGE ON THE SCREEN —SO 
BRILLIANT THAT THE ROOM NEED 
NOT BE FULLY DARKENED! (A new 
F/3.6 lens and a new optical system make 
this possible.) The VU-LYTE TI's powerful 
illumination shows more detail in every 
projected picture, permits clear and precise 
understanding of the copy, gives closer 
communication between students and 
studies. 


% VU-LYTE IT IS SMALLER, MORE 
COMPACT, LIGHTER IN WEIGHT. 
VU-LYTE II is portable, convenient to use’ in 
every classroom. 


¥% VU-LYTE IThas the built-in optical pointer 
—BESELER’S EXCLUSIVE POINTEX*. A 
clear sharp arrow moves at will anywhere on 
the screen, attracts and keeps attention 
where the Teacher wants...adds just the 
right amount of dramatic emphasis. 


%& VU-LYTE IT has provisions to keep books 
and papers flat, in focus; elevation legs are 
individually spring loaded; the copy cooling 
mechanism is quiet; large rear-door opening 
accepts big 3-dimensional objects for 
projection, makes them easy to manipulate. 
(This lends vast new possibilities for 
projector use.) 


% VU-LYTE IT has the FEED-O-MATIC 
Conveyor, another Beseler exclusive feature. 
FEED-O-MATIC automatically rolls the 
copy into position, automatically rolls it 
out as new copy enters. FEED-O-MATIC 
gives the operator smooth, untroubled 
performance. 


Many other exclusive features make 
BESELER’S VU-LYTE [I the most functional 
of all Opaque Projectors. VU-LYTE IT is a 
magnificent new instrument for Teaching. 
Write Beseler for a Free Demonstration of 
the all-new VU-LYTETI No. obligation, of 


course. Dept, V-5 *Patented 


Contributors to This Issue 


Frank Morriss 


Frank Morriss is a resident of Denver, 
Colo., where he is an associate editor with 
the Register system of newspapers. He 
holds the degree of doctor of letters from 
the Register School of Journalism, as 
well as a bachelor of laws degree from 
Georgetown University, the latter earned 
after serving with the army in the South 
Pacific. His articles and stories have ap- 
peared in Extension, Ave Maria, Mag- 
nificat, the Companion (Canada), and the 
(late) 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Ser- 
vice has distributed his material in both 
English and Spanish, with his stories ap- 
pearing in South American, Tasmanian, 
and Far East Catholic newspapers, as well 
as the Catholic press in this country. He 
is the author of a book for children, Boy 
of Philadelphia, published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co. of Milwaukee (1955) as 
one of the opening volumes of its Catholic 
Treasury Series. Morriss’ editorials and 
feature stories appear regularly in the 
Denver Catholic Register. Besides his 
editorial work and freelance writing, he 
is a member of the night school faculty of 
Regis College, Denver, where he lectures 
in English and American literature. Aged 
33 (on March 28, 1956), he is married to 
the former Mary Moynihan, who counts 
two brothers as priests—Father James 
Moynihan, Denver pastor, and Father 
Neal Moynihan, S.J., currently stationed 
in parish work.in Trinidad, Colo. The 
Morrisses are parents of three girls, 


Vincentian magazines. National 


Rev. Alfred Tritz, O.F.M. 
Father Tritz, a retired octagenarian, 
“The Seven Joys of Mary” at 
the request of teaching Sisters for presen- 
tation in a school auditorium for the pu- 
pils and again for their parents. He can 
look back on years of teaching English, 
Latin and the Greek classics at Quincy 
College. 


prepared 


Father was also for many years 
both chaplain and instructor at Notre 
Dame Girls’ Academy, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and at Marydale School, Indianapolis. 


Sister Mary Daniel, S.A. 


Sister Mary Daniel, a member of the 
congregation of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, has pursued studies in religious 
education both in the United States and 
abroad. She has taught religion on both 
the elementary and the high school levels, 
here and abroad. Last summer she taught 
a course in methods of teaching religion 
in grades 1-6 at Catholic University. 


Sister M. Angelita, I.H.M. 


Sister Angelita has been teaching for 
eleven years. She also has had the exper- 
ience of writing and producing classroom 
and auditorium plays. Knowing the need 
for fervent leaders, she has been working 
with sodality groups for the past five 
years. Sister teaches first grade pupils. 
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News of School Supplies 
and Equipment 


New, Sterile Plastic Petri Dishes 
Are Disposable 


Convenience of use-and-throw-away 
containers has been extended to serve the 
scientist and laboratory technician. 

New sterile plastic Petri dishes de- 
signed for one-time use are being placed 
on the market by the Chicago Apparatus 
Company. The dishes are used to grow 
microorganisms such as bacteria or tissue 
in hospital, research, and control labora- 
tories. 


Expensive washing and _ sterilizing 
needed for glass Petri dishes can be 
eliminated. 


The disposable plastic dishes are less 
than 9 cents each, depending on quantity, 
less than one-sixth the price of a glass 
Petri dish. It costs as much as 8 to 16 
cents to get a glass dish ready for re-use, 
since it must be autoclaved, soaked, 
scraped, washed, rinsed, descaled, 
baked. 


and 


























The Petri dishes are made of styrene 
plastic and are optically clear, and scratch- 
free. They have a heat distortion point 
of 90 degrees centigrade, are guaranteed 
sterile and pyrogen free, and are pack- 
aged to remain sterile for an indefinite 
shelf life. They meet the requirements for 
sterility set by U. 
plastic inhibiting 
agents and is inert to biological reagents. 

Plastic plates containing pathogenic or- 
ganisins may be destroyed by autoclaving 
or incinerating. 

Bengston said the disposable plates 
make it unnecessary for laborator‘es to 
make a large investment in an extra sup- 
ply of glass dishes for use during peak 
periods. 

The plastic dishes are supplied 20 to 
a polyethylene bag which has a breather 
top to prevent condensation under humid 
conditions, and over-packed in a shipping 
Carton containing 500 dishes. 


S. Pharmacopeia. The 


material contains no 


SS&E 50 
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EMC Tape Playerss 


Tape players may be used’ either to 
supplement the school’s tape recorder or 
on their own merits, for playing prere- 
corded tapes. 

The Catechetical Guild now distributes 
the two medels of the EMC tape players. 
Two separate but similar models are 
offered. Model 375 operates at the slow 
speed (3.75 inches per second) generally 
considered suitable for voice reproduction. 
The other model, the 750, operates at the 











" faster speed (7% inches per second) rec- 


ommended for reproduction of music. 
Each unit weighs 15 pounds, just about 

half of ordinary tape recorders. They 

measure 11 x 9 x 8 inches in size. Both 


models have dual track heads. 


Where a school makes much use of pre- 
recorded tapes, the advantage of a tape 
player is readily seen: the player cannot 
inadvertently erase a valued recording 


through an error of the operator. 


(Continued on page 595) 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 












































GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—vwritten for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 


mentary School, Jeffer§n City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well as a 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension, 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
1S visitor’s day”’ will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 










Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the world’s most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


New Shareholder Plan makes it easy 


for your school to get a Filmosound projector 


Now, with the Bell & Howell Share- 
holder Plan, your school can have 
this top-quality sound movie projec- 
tor at no strain to your budget. 

Here’s how it works: First, you get 
a kit that contains a progress poster 
and enough Sharebooks to raise the 
necessary funds. Service clubs and 
other community groups, parent or- 
ganizations, student clubs, all can 
help sell Sharebooks. For as little as 
one dollar,anyone and everyone can 
participate. Names of the Sharehold- 
ers (and amounts if desired) are 
placed on the progress poster. In a 


short time, when enough shares are 
sold, the Bell & Howell Filmosound 
is yours, free and clear. 

You'll find the famous Filmosound 
easy to use, operate and maintain. 
It’s sure to prove one of the most 
useful teaching tools in your entire 
school program. 

Ask your Bell & Howell audio- 
visual dealer for a free kit and infor- 
mation, or tear out this ad, write 
your name, address and school en- 
rollment in the margin and mail to 
Bell & Howell, 7166 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH Bel | I] ; 

FREE Shareholder Ki lorful poster 
I M A G I N A T I O N & owe plus campaeaiie shslchsahe dees her ase 
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MONSIGNOR 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD GOES TO SCHOOL 


Last SEPTEMBER the superintendent of schools in the 
diocese of St. Cloud sent a letter to each parent of a 
preschool child in the diocese. In the first place he 
reminded the parent that his child, on the first day of 
school, will be entering a world very different from his 
environment of the past years. No other experience in 
the child’s life will present so many new problems for 


personal adjustment and at the same time be of such 
lasting consequence. The school and its teachers wish 
his first day in school to be one of happiness. They know 
that God made all little children different, and they are 
prepared to accept the individual child as he is. They 
will have regard for the rate of speed at which the child 
can learn. At this point the superintendent reminds 
parents that many children come to first grade with 
a much wider background of experience than others. 
It is the purpose of the letter to encourage every parent 
to do his utmost for his child. 

That the child may be prepared for an easier and 
more normal adjustment, the letter then lists the abil- 
ities that some children have when they come to the 
first grade. Under the head of religious information, 
some children entering school know the Sign of the 
Cross, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, Grace before 
_and after meals, the Guardian Angel prayer, and the 
stories of Christmas, Creation, and the Crucifixion. 
They know the presence of Christ in church, that they 
Should genuflect and take holy water on entering or 
leaving the church. 

Some of the preschool children have learned to ob- 
Serve the elements of Christian courtesy, and will say 
“Please!” “Thank you!” and “Pardon me, please!” in 
the right places. Good home training has taught them 
% listen while others are talking and to be courteous 
Over the telephone. They have learned to talk plainly 
and loud enough; to reply to all questions in complete 
sentences, and never to make use of “baby talk.” Under 


rave e. cawnaeus, eoiror BOTT ORIAL 


vocabulary development they have mastered the names 
of common articles used on the table; the names of 
the chief foods that they are accustomed to eat; the 
names of common flowers and animals; and the days of 
the week. Each child should know his name, address, 
and telephone number, but teachers find that many 
children are not able to give this information on the 
first day of school. 

The average child has an accurate knowledge of 
many words used in giving directions, such as before, 
after; front, back; under, over; top, bottom; up, down; 
middle, center; left, right. His reciting of nursery 
rhymes is correct, clear, and free of “baby” talk. He 
recognizes about eight ordinary colors and can match 
these colors with fair accuracy. He evidences glad 
recognition when he is shown pictures of the Savior, of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Guardian Angel. 
In the field of numbers he can count to 25 by rote; count 
a small number of objects accurately, touching them 
as he counts them; recognize shapes of things such as 
round, square, etc.; recognize and understand value of 
coins, and give evidence of some idea of time and 
distance. Words that express likenesses and differences, 
if they are part of his home vocabulary, are used quite 
fluently, and he can match things that are alike. Usually 
he is capable of following simple directions, taking mes- 
sages correctly, putting things in a certain place, and 
he has quite a large vocabulary descriptive of the action 
in games. 

The superintendent advises parents to let their pre- 
school child handle books and turn pages; retell stories 
and dramatize them; tell about a visit to a farm, 
the city, or a store; tell about pictures he has. seen, 
and recall from memory what he saw. These exercises 
enrich his vocabulary and give him confidence in speak- 
ing to his elders. Good educational games for the pre- 
school child are picture puzzles with large pieces; 
A B C blocks; color books and picture books ; tracing 
around large patterns; cutting large pictures from 
magazines with a blunt scissors, and keeping time to 
music by clapping, marching, skipping, etc. 

The superintendent ends his letter with a final word 
to parents, reminding them that most teachers and 
parents underestimate the mind of a child. Every child 
has ability, very often more than we give him credit 
for. “If some of these suggestions are not sufficiently 
clear, arrange to speak to the first-grade teacher. She 
will be only too willing to help you. And by the way, 
this letter is not written to mothers only, but also to 
the fathers.” Monsignor Keaveny’s final word is a 
blessing upon the parents and especially the child who 
will enter school in- September. 





FEDERATION HELPS 
CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE will be inter- 
ested in learning about the aims and objectives of an 
organization that has done much to inspire and stimu- 
late constructive activities in the secondary school pro- 
gram. The Pittsburgh Federation of Catholic High 
School Students is a diocesan organization comprised 
of representatives from student councils, as well as 
from the various honor societies and other approved 
secondary school organizations. The federation has its 
own constitution, elects its own officers, and plans its 
own program annually. In recent years the federation 
has completed some outstanding projects. The first of 
these was a survey of the occupational opportunities 
for high school graduates in the industries of Western 
Pennsylvania. The survey workers gathered from 
senior high school students all information that would 
serve to answer the following questions: (1) What 
kind of a job or position would the senior like to have 
after graduation? (2) Why did the senior make that 
choice? (3) What does the senior know about the 
selected job? (4) What further information about the 
chosen position is desired? (5) What questions would 
the senior like to have answered by experts? Each 
council participating in the project essayed to list and 
study the industries in a given district. The findings 
were collated by the director of the federation; they 
afforded invaluable guidance to the graduates in the 
choice and the pursuit of a vocation in life. 

Unfortunately, the majority of our high school grad- 
uates do not have the opportunity or do not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to attend college, and are forced 
to make a choice of a vocation immediately after leaving 
high school. The officers of the federation took it upon 
themselves to devise ways and means to encourage 
graduates to avail themselves of the college opportunity. 
Faculty advisors had convinced the director that colleges 
and courses in colleges are frequently chosen without 
sufficient thought or wise direction. 

The federation next undertook a survey of higher 
educational opportunities. It became the purpose of the 
study to present every college entrant with adequate 
knowledge of the colleges in his district and in the coun- 
try, and to acquaint him with the outstanding courses 
offered in each school. Information was obtained about 
the scholarships available in each school and the condi- 
tions for securing them. Many colleges offer their stu- 
dents opportimities for earning money to help pay 
their expenses: it was planned to gather information 
on this important aspect of the college opportunity. 
The Catholic student who attends a non-sectarian 





college or university should know what facilities are 

















offered for the religious care of the Catholic student; § By 
information was assembled on this point. 14 
The director of the federation divided the various 3 
student councils’ into groups and entrusted to each 
group the gathering of information regarding schools 
in a given region. When these reports were collated 
and compared, the findings presented an adequate pic- 
ture of college offerings. The summary put in the hands 
of high school faculties and particularly of guidance 
directors a rich mine of information. Students who 
read the summary aspire to go on to college; they be- I 
come college-minded. Parents who hear students dis- h 
cussing the college opportunity, resolve to make every 
sacrifice that their sons and their daughters may have ; 
this opportunity. The yearning for culture, on the part 6 
of both parents and students, is a definite by-product ; 
of the project. : 
The superintendent of schools and the director feel ‘ 
that the federation is a fine piece of mechanism for 
directing the co-curricular activities of students into ’ 
constructive channels. In the study of occupational ; 
opportunities and of higher educational opportunities, ; 
student groups enjoy a much greater degree of com- 





petence than they do in coping with, for example, a 
problem of wide moral or social significance. Prudent 
direction must restrict every co-curricular activity to 
its proper province. 

The Handbook of School Policies and Practices 
(1956) outlines the purpose of the federation in these 
words: to unify youth’s forces on the high school level; 
to assist the high schools in training youth to the 
ideals and methods of the Christian apostolate; to de- 
velop in Catholic youth sound Christian virtues, and 
the ideals, attitudes, and habits of Christian citizen- 
ship in American democracy. The federation serves 
as a medium for the exchange of ideas and experiences, 
promotes co-curricular activities with proper super- 
vision, and assists in the foundation and development 
of lasting friendships among Catholic boys and girls 
throughout the diocese. 

The superintendent of schools appoints the director 
of the federation and the moderators of the various 
societies and clubs which comprise the federation. The 
principal societies and clubs are: Science Honor So- 
ciety; History Honor Society; Classical Honor So- 
ciety; Business Honor Society; Mathematics Honor 
Society; Radio and Television School; Musart Club; 
Forensic League; Mission Club, and Writers Club. 
The superintendent urges each high school to cooperate 
with this program by having a student council and by 
encouraging membership of talented students in the 
various groups. 
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By FRANK MORRISS 
1428 Forest Street, Denver 20, Colorado 


WHY APOLOGIZE for Our Colleges? 


LIKE A MAN SHIPWRECKED on a barren island, we 
have been cast upon an age in which education is the 
province of professional educators. Like the savages 
that might inhabit such an island, professional educa- 
tors have their own rigid standards, their own taboos 
and castes. This is a situation we must make the best 
of, and, to survive, all education must conform to cer- 
tain of these Deweyistic mores. 

Catholic education, however, and Catholic higher 
education in particular, is finding itself under attack 
not only from its avowed enemies, but actually from 
some of its friends who are influenced in some mys- 
terious way by some of these professional illogicalities. 
Granting certain assumptions as to the indispensa- 
bility of advanced psychological method, the magic of 
sociological formulae, the fetish of intelligence and 
capability tests, the sundry accoutrements of the Co- 
lumbia clique—granting these, then admittedly some 
Catholic education is going to appear quite out of step. 


But it is one thing to expect all schooling to coexist 
with the prevailing system; it is another to look for 
enthusiastic participation in all the mummery of the 
witch doctors. 


Learned Superstition 


Learned superstition occurs not only in the realm of 
metaphysics and epistemology, but in minor logic as 
well. Reuters News Service, for example, in reporting 
on the recent discovery of ancient underground food 
caches, commented thus: “The archeologists said this 
suggested the primitive inhabitants of Japan stored 
their food in community pools, sharing when needed.” 

Anyone not afflicted with specialized education could 
make a dozen other conclusions. There might, possibly, 
have been a very wealthy Japanese of centuries ago 
who cornered the food supply for himself and his fam- 
ily; a king may have laid away a supply for himself 
and his household; a city may have placed a store 
against a siege. It is obvious that the archeologists were 
obsessed with some preconceived theories about the 
ancient civilizations they were studying. 


Ethralled by Fallacy 


Just so is professional education enthralled by a 
number of fallacies. We find, for example, a Catholic 
educator in a large state university, William J. Whalen, 
lamenting in a recent Catholic World article, that a 


few Catholic colleges “are providing a distinctly second 


rate education,” graduating “a handicapped Catholic 
student.” As proof Mr. Whalen cites the catalogue of 
a Catholic men’s college showing that only one person 
teaches chemistry, and that he holds only a bachelor’s 
degree and is responsible for 15 courses. The state uni- 
versity teacher is horrified to find, further, that “an- 
other gentleman with only a bachelor’s degree teaches 
all 10 courses comprising the journalism department.” 

We sympathize heartily with these heavily burdened 
tutors. But the fundamental point Mr. Whalen has 
overlooked is this: It is possible for some certain per- 
sons with only bachelor’s degrees—or indeed with no 
degrees at all—to teach a dozen courses far better than 
for a doctorated dunce to teach one. At the risk of 
being accused as an anti-intellectual, we must insist 
upon the truth that advanced degrees, especially today, 
are no guarantee of ability either to teach or to think. 
We do not say that such is generally or often the case. 
We only insist that the possibility is strong enough to 
render Mr. Whalen’s argument of no apologetic weight. 


Speculate: Why Not? 


Mr. Whalen asks: “Need we speculate on the qual- 
ity of preparation these one- and two-man depart- 
ments provide?” Why not? Granting that such condi- 
tions exist, we might as well pursue their direful ef- 
fects to the bitter end. 

We ourselves attended a small Catholic men’s col- 
lege—possibly the very one that Mr. Whalen cast his 
jaundiced eye upon. Its staff was small, and, I am 
sure, overworked. Each department, as we recall, had 
only one or two leading lecturers. 

Nevertheless the classes were reasonably small. Hav- 
ing since attended a major university to receive a 
degree in law, and having studied in the graduate 
schools of two other large, “fully qualified” universi- 
ties—both Catholic and otherwise—we can say we 
never had finer teaching than in that small, “one- and 
two-man department” college of our undergraduate 
days. 


Record of One Small College 

Here is part of the record of that small men’s col- 
lege: It counts among its graduates a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, 96 attorneys, 14 certified public accountants, six 
judges, 67 physicians, 18 dentists, 18 journalists and 
editors, and 20 school officials, consisting of deans, 
principals, and four college presidents. 

The record is even more remarkable in the field of 











vocations: (As of 1954) 115 diocesan clergy, 114 
Jesuits, 4 Franciscans, 3 Benedictines, 3 Trappists, 2 
Dominicans, 2 Redemptorists, 2 Theatines, 2 Para- 
cletes, 2 Servites, 1 Vincentian, 1 Precious Blood 
Father, 3 Brothers. Of this number, four have become 
Bishops and 16 Monsignori. 

In all fairness to Mr. Whalen, we are not prepared 
to say that such a record was compiled by a faculty 
consisting only of teachers with bachelor’s degrees. But 
the many fine teachers we recall had not yet reached 
the summit of scholastic lettership. Some, we believe, 
are not yet doctors these 15 years later. 

Yet one after leaving that small men’s college stud- 
ied abroad as a Guggenheim fellow, another went to 
Rome to help photostat Vatican library documents, 
another became head of the-English department of a 
similar “small men’s college,’ another became part 
of the philosophy staff of a highly respected univer- 
sity. It is possible, too, they are today not much bet- 
ter teachers than in the days of their early zeal and 
development. 

We do not know what exposure the Jesuit scho- 
lastic who trained us in speech work had had to ad- 
vanced “communications methods,” but his students 
almost invariably held their own in regional speech 
competition. 






























































































































































Phi Beta Chi, the science club of Mercy High School, 
is proud of its record in the Alabama Junior Academy 
of Sciences, of which it is charter member. 

It has won at least one prize 

every year for the past five years, and, since 1950, 

has won the award for the outstanding girl 
scientist in Aalabama three times. 

In the picture, Jesse Hilliard has stopped 

her drawings of crystal structure to listen to 

Amy Evans describe her project on ants and 

to President Mary Kate Jernigan (right) and 

Joyce Adams (left) who are working on projects 

on heart disease and prehistoric animals. 

Miss Jernigan’s project on the heart was chosen 

to represent Mobile at the National Science Fair. 
Eager to uphold their record at the regional 

fair, Mercy girls worked also on such projects 

as spiders, comparison of vertebrate and 
invertebrate eyes, congenital heart disease, 

blood, the human kidney, diabetes, 

ie occupational therapy in cerebral palsy, 
and prehistoric animals. 
















































































































































Purported Weighty Statement 

Across town, in the largest university of the city, 
the head of the speech department is highly respected 
in the world of professional education. His academic 
letters trail his name like the tail of a kite in full gale. 
Aniong his many weighty statements to his students 
was this: “Jesus Christ was the perfect example of 
a 100-per-cent objective extrovert.” This was not at 
all blasphemous. Indeed, in the learned professor's 
lexicography he was paying the Redeemer the highest 
compliment. 

But to evaluate the Second Person of the Trinity 
by some faddistic sociological yardstick is educated 
asininity, to say the least. The youth who is spared 
such professional nonsense is fortunate, even at the 
penalty of having to attend some “second-rate” Cath- 
olic college. 


An Undercurrent 


Somewhat related to this growing defense of the 
professional viewpoint in higher education with a dis- 
paragement of “inadequacies” of some Catholic edu- 
cation is an undercurrent in Newman Club circles, 
As does Mr. Whalen, this undercurrent looks to the 
triumph of education in large state universities—and 
the larger private universities—as inevitable, whether 
for legitimate reasons or other. It minimizes the dan- 
gers at such universities (Mr. Whalen compares favor- 
ably Mass attendance of Catholic students on such 
campuses with the U. S. Catholic average). Above 
all, it hails the growing importance of the Newman 
Club apostolate, and sees such work as a full antidote 
to the dangers which it must perforce admit do exist 
in secular education. 

Father Gerard N. Glynn, Newman Club officer, in- 
terviewed by the St. Lows Register, Aug. 26, 1955, 
denied charges that sécular college professors openly 
or intentionally seek to undermine religious faith. 
Going on to admit the existence of “subtle dangers” on 
secular campuses, Father Glynn then labels such dan- 
gers as arising more from the “amoral atmosphere” 
than from the teachings of professors themselves. 
Granted that premise, then his conclusion follows 
that close contact with the Newman Club can protect 
the Catholic student. His views wind up with the belief 
that the job of forming good Catholics on the univer- 
sity level will be largely the work of organizations like 
the Newman Club. 


Devoid of Christian Philosophy 

The denial of the intellectual threat by Father Glynn 
and the conclusion of Mr. Whalen that all goes well 
because of Mass attendance are logically related. What 
they may fail to realize is that even professionally 
“good” schooling—especially in the liberal arts—devoid 
of the traditional unifying Christian philosophy is like 
acid placed in the personality of the student. It may 
explode years later in a total destruction of faith, or 
at least corrode into an intellectual outlook incapable 
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of withstanding the pressure of a near-pagan civiliza- 
tion. 

Father Glynn’s affirmation that “most of our teach- 
ers in secular schools are grand people” certainly 
cannot be gainsaid. That description eminently fitted 
a professor of English literature at the same university 
where the speech teacher evaluated Christ by a stand- 
ard Deweyistic personality test. This professor of Eng- 
lish was broadminded in the literal sense of the term 
—being an avowed atheist. He was friendly, frank, 
and approachable, highly liked by his classes. 

An expert in modern literature, he specialized in 
a course in T. S. Eliot. Now Eliot is the post-critic 
of modern civilization’s atomistic, isolated retreat from 
belief; he has traced his own pilgrimage from the 
“Wasteland” of nihilism to the “Ash Wednesday” of 
contact with traditional Christendom. 


An Atheistic Interpreter 


For an atheist to interpret T. S. Eliot fully would 
be like a 10-year-old’s explaining the quantum theory. 
The professor in ‘question would be horrified to be 
told he might be undermining anyone’s faith. But the 
very fact that the school—the alma mater—would offer 
an atheist as interpreter of the West’s great litera- 
ture is itself a blow at faith. The student—at least the 
young student—must look to the college as the intellec- 
tual guide. If it sees competence in the application of 
atheistic thought to poetry, then surely a true religious 
philosophy is unnecessary to understand the works 
of the masters correctly. 

The Newman Club may do all in its power to keep 
up the students’ traditional observances and loyalties ; 
but it can never counteract the fact that the main pur- 
pose of the university is often placed into the charge 
of atheists, agnostics, freethinkers, or often just lib- 
eral believers in an equality of all ideas and values. 
The danger, as Father Glynn must surely know, is 
not in any blatant attack on religion, but in the very 
absence of a unifying view that sees truth under the 
unfailing ray of an objective reality. 


Pragmatism Holds Sway 


The lack of such unity cannot be denied. Mr. 
Whalen objects that Newman’s Idea of a University 
has yet to be implemented in many phases of Catholic 
higher education. Quite likely—but it can never be 
implemented in the secular university so long as teach- 
ing ruled by subjectivism and pragmatism holds sway. 
The image of any dogmatic theology being given 
equal footing with other departments in a secular uni- 
versity is fantastic in itself, let alone the possibility 
that theology might reign among the studies as the 
queen of learning. 

It was in the very Idea of a University that New- 
man complained: “It is the fashion just now, as you 
very well know, to erect so-called universities, with- 
out making any provision in them at all for Theologi- 
cal chairs.” 





























































A classroom scene in St. Joseph School, 
Galesville, Ill. They are mindful that May 
is particularly Mary’s month. 


Quite clearly Newman is labeling not only Mr. 
Whalen’s school, but all secular schools, as “so-called 
universities.” Catholic institutions may not have formal 
chairs of theology, but be assured they are imbued with 
the spirit and learning that would make such chairs pos- 
sible. Secular education, removed by the growth of prag- 
matism, is not even in the elemental tradition of the 
culture that sees the study of God as the prime end, 
the greatest intellectual good. 

Poor Cardinal Newman—that he should become an 
apologist for placing students in the hands of gentle- 
men like the aforementioned atheist professor of lit- 
erature. In a grand attempt at fairness, the professor 
in question when treating Newman as a literary fig- 
ure would always affix a titlke—Monsignor. This he 
thought the proper title for a Prince of the Church, 
perhaps thinking of some French title of Lordship. 

His fine knowledge of literature but poor under- 
standing of Church terms only symbolized his inca- 
pacity at dealing with subjects that demand at least 
a minimum of philosophic integrity. 


Lack of Philosophic Integrity 

This lack of philosophic integrity is the inescapable 
bete noir of modern professional education and it is 
the necessary intellectual spirit of the modern secular 
university. Mr. Whalen asks: Could not Junior get 
just about the same religious training [as at a Catho- 
lic technical school] through the Newman Foundation 
at a State university by frequenting the chapel, par- 
ticipating in its discussion, reading its library books, 
taking its credit or non-credit courses, and attending 
its social affairs? 


The answer may well be, Yes. But there can be no 
answer to the following question that Mr. Whalen 
does not ask, or Father Glynn does not raise: Can a 
complete education be given anywhere except in a 
school where faculty and curriculum are enlivened 
by the great tradition of Catholic truth? Is it possible 
for agnostic teachers to lecture properly on the thrill- 
ing events of history, the immortal song of Christen- 
dom, the exciting and vital philosophic events that 
make up the treasure of Western culture? 


Maritain Dismisses 

Jacques Maritain in his famous essay on Christian 
philosophy adequately dismisses the contention that 
there is no difference between an objective natural 
philosophy and one imbued and vitalized by the faith. 


The scientific motif for the physics 

‘lassroom at St. Rita High School, Chicago, IU, 
is carried to the back wall of the room 
(compare the front cover picture for the 
treatment accorded the ceiling). 

Here the wall is enlivened with the range 

of the audio frequencies and the electro- 
magnetic spectrum—all a blaze of color. 
Below the color is space for attractive posters. 
The boys in the foreground 

are using two tuning forks to demonstrate 
sympathetic vibration and the open pipe 

to demonstrate resonance in a pipe or tube. 
The picture was posed and does not 

show the actual way they do the experiment. 
The teacher is Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 
who has been teaching physics at St. Rita 

for the past twenty years. 


Only on a Catholic campus can a student be guaran- 
teed that such a philosophy will permeate every sub- 
ject that demands it. 

Those who deny the desirability of such a Chris- 
tian genius in higher education are like those who 
follow, in the words of Maritain, “another tradition 
which finds its inspiration in the Grecian Minerva, 
The rationalists—and even some neo-Thomists—infer 
that because philosophy is distinct from faith, it can 
have nothing in common with faith, save in an en- 
tirely extrinsic manner; so that the notion of Chris. 
tian philosophy is not only complex in structure, but 
spurious, and unable to hold up under analysis.” 


Collectivism on Campus 


On the other hand, Professor E. Merrill Root, in 
his Collectivism on the Campus* has adequately out- 
lined the dangerous totalitarian philosophy that is 
sold—perhaps unconsciously—on the campuses of the 
secular universities. It is sold inevitably by even the 
“most grand” and honest economist who believes in 
determinism; it is preached by even this most fair- 
minded professor of law who denies the Natural Law 
on which human rights are based; it is the inevitable 
cynical conclusion by the most civilized lecturer of his- 
tory who cannot see that the essence of liberty rests 
not in accident but in God-given truth. 

Professor Root documents scores of colleges and 
universities that employed many doubtful teachers, 
Catholic schools, of course, got an almost clean bill 
of health. Professor Root, be it understood, is not a 
Catholic, but a Quaker. He says quite correctly: “This 
war for the mind in the colleges is one segment, though 
a major one, of the wider civil war that fissures the 
modern world. In the field of education the issues are 
most articulately stated, because here the combatants 
are men whose profession is to think and to expound.” 


Part-time Antidote 


The Newman Club does marvelous work. It is to 
be hoped that not only its moral influence—but its 
intellectual influence, too—will grow beyond all bounds. 
The plain, logical fact is, however, that we cannot 
afford to feed our children intellectual poison as the 
main diet and hope to save them with a part-time 
antidote. 

The answer is a better understanding of the issues; 
and an honest decision that it is better to be proud 
of the Truth that our own colleges can impart, even 
at the cost of being old-fashioned. 

The smallest and poorest Catholic college—certainly 
in the undergraduate years and in the field of liberal 
arts—is preferable to the largest and finest secular one. 
This is not the Catholic “chauvinism” that Mr. Whalen 
abhors—it is just common sense. 


+E. Merrill Root, Collectivism on the Campus; the battle for 
the Mind in American Colleges (Devin-Adair Co., New York, 
1955). (Reviewed in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
December 1955.) 
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By SISTER M. FLORENCE, Ad. PP.S 


Diocesan Supervisor, Sacred Heart Convent, Wichita 12, Kansas 


MATHEMATICALLY SPEAKING 


THE RECENT WorLD WAR USHERED IN what is destined 
to be a new era of education. The war brought to a 
sharp focus the importance of mathematics as an in- 
tegral part of the education of all youth. It was the 
war too that brought the American people to realize 
that basic mathematical instruction in the schools of 
this country was woefully deficient. 

When Admiral W. O. Nimitz wrote a letter to Louis 
]. Brevold criticizing severely the inadequate prepara- 
tion in arithmetic of the Navy recruits, he started some- 
thing that even he probably did not expect to happen. 

The results of the tests in fundamental operation in 
arithmetic administered to large numbers of men in 
training camps revealed a level of accuracy in compu- 
tation of about 70%. Many of these men would be ex- 
pected to use 100% accuracy in branches of the army, 
navy and air corps.’ A nation at war could not afford 
the risk of inadequately trained men in responsible po- 
sitions. 


Mixed Response 


Some schools ignored the results of the test because 
the items included in the test did not apply to daily 
life but were rather military in nature. Other schools 
introduced refresher courses in the junior and senior 
years in high school. 

In attempting to find out how seriously the criticism 
of Admiral Nimitz should be taken, Brueckner con- 
ducted a National Survey.” In order to get a depend- 
able picture of the level of arithmetic ability of high 
school seniors in various parts of the country, he de- 
vised a test of thirty items in computational arithmetic 
whose social utility could not be questioned. The test 
contained two examples in each of the operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
whole numbers, fractions and decimals, and two ex- 
amples for each of the three cases in percentage. It was 
a timed test, the time allowed being twenty minutes. 
This test was given to high school seniors in over 
twenty states. Tabulations of the test results on the 
whole revealed a very low level of performance in 
arithmetical computations. Class median scores ranged 
from nine to twenty-three correct of the thirty examples 
in the test, with a median for all classes of 17.1 items 
correct, or about 57% accuracy. The level of these 


1W. D. Reeve, “Modern Trends. in Mathematics Education,” 
School Science and Math. 1: 1948 

*L. J. Breuckner, “Testing the Validity of Criticisms of the 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Research, 2: 1943 


results was even lower than those reported by officials 
of the armed forces, even though this new test con- 
tained examples somewhat easier than those adminis- 
tered to the enlisted men. 


A Movement Toward Improvement 


In view of the results of the survey test conducted 
by Breuckner in which he found high school seniors 
with a mean of 57% efficiency in basic skills, a move- 
ment for the improvement of mathematics in secondary 
schools got under way. Educators formulated princi- 
ples upon which to base the future of mathematics in 
the secondary school. They said: (a) we must discard 
once and for all the conception of arithmetic as a mere 
tool subject, (b) we must conceive of arithmetic as 
having both a mathematical aim and a social aim, (c) 
we must give more emphasis and much more careful 
attention to the development of meanings (d) pupils 
must be led to the realization of the objectives of 
mathematics, (e€) mathematics must contribute to the 
objectives of general education. 


Made More Functional 


In order to fulfill its designated role and to make 
its most effective contribution, mathematics must be 
functional. To make mathematics functional there must 
be a period of systematic study of concepts, principles, 
skills and modes of thinking. 

During their high school years pupils develop an 
increasing interest in adult activities. They prepare 
themselves for participation in adult economic and 
social affairs through their growing awareness to prob- 
lems of buying and selling, wages, budgets, insurance, 
investments, taxes, borrowing money, paying interest 
and banking. 

High school population is divided into two groups, 
the smaller group who study mathematics because of 
interest or felt need, and the larger group—those who 
are willing to get along without it because they do. not 
like mathematics. The big problem today is to develop 
a mathematics curriculum that will attract and be prof- 
itable for the latter group, and a curriculum that will 
provide for the interests and needs of the gifted pupils. 


Plan by Social Units 

There is a trend today to plan courses around social 
units which make mathematical work. seem incidental 
and which provide for learning through use. Units 
on home building and upkeep, units on how students 
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Safety Patrol Court at Sts. Joseph and Paul 
School, Owensboro, Ky. 

Captain Kenneth Alvey, eighth grade, assigns 
to the culprit, summoned by two patrol boys, 
forty-five minutes of janatorial 
work after school. 


spend the twenty-four hours of the day will develop 
mathematical skill, provide a concept of work and how 
it has contributed to the improvement of social and 
economic conditions. Units on wages and salaries im- 
part clearer and creatively the right to fair pay and 
adequate working conditions and the highest develop- 
ment of the individual as the aim of social system. Units 
on safety permit the development of further mathe- 
matical skill and afford increased awareness to respon- 
sibility in protecting life and property. 


Flexibility of Approach 


The extent to which mathematics can be fused into 
a core curriculum or correlated with it has been the 
subject of much speculation and some experimentation. 
An experimental program in New York City high 
schools met with such success that the New York City 
Board of Superintendents approved of the program 
with heterogeneous groups.* The experiment showed 
that many of the worthwhile activities engaged in can 
be carried out in any general mathematics class whether 
or not it is associated with a core program. This sug- 
gests an important value of the experiment. Because of 
the flexibility of approach, it encourages a freer selec- 
tion of materials and a bolder variation of methods. As 
a result it increases the likelihood of discovering and 
developing new and better methods that can be applied 
in any classroom. 

High schools today more than at any other time 
give guidance in the field of mathematics. Teachers 
counsel students and guide each one into the course 
that is best for him so that he may be led to develop 
his mathematical talents to the fullest. The publication 


8 Ruth Adler and Max Peters, “General Mathematics and the 
Core Curriculum,” The Mathematics Teacher, 3: 1953. 
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of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Mathematics for High School Students, is very valu. 
able in that it analyzes the mathematics needed for most 
jobs and professions and is written in high school lan- 
guage so that pupils enjoy reading it. Visual aids, such 
as charts, tools, blocks, geometric figures, volume meas- 
ures, films, etc. are becoming increasingly of practical 
classroom use in the field of mathematics. 


Related to Everyday Experiences 
Textbooks and teaching techniques are tending to 
relate much material, formerly completely abstract, to 
everyday experiences of pupils. There is a trend to- 
ward bringing introductory courses in analytic geom- 
etry and calculus into the high school. Experiments 
are being made on a modest scale in combining certain 
of the traditional courses, retaining bare essentials and 
discarding seldom used processes and techniques. 
Large high schools offer statistics, shop mathematics, 
business mathematics, agricultural mathematics, trade 
mathematics, etc. The aims of these courses are voca- 
tional. The better the skilled worker understands mathe- 
matics, the better are his chances of succeeding. 


Two Tracks to Meet Needs 


A number of state curriculums now regard the mathe- 
matics of general education as the basic course in the 
high school with the traditional college preparatory 
mathematics considered as the specialized course. 

In 1952-53 thirty-two percent of the pupils enrolled 
in high school mathematics courses were in mathe- 
matics of the general education type, such as consumer 
mathematics, general mathematics, or high school arith- 
metic. Most schools have two tracks and many have 
three tracks of mathematics to meet the varying needs 
and interests of pupils. 

If our nation is to continue its scientific expansion, 
many young people must receive instruction in mathe- 
matics. A recent study of a randomly selected sample 
of high schools showed that there is a definite decrease 
in the enrollment in mathematics courses.* This condi- 
tion is causing leaders in mathematics education to re- 
study the mathematical offerings in relation to their 
holding power in the public secondary school. 

In 935 randomly selected high schools, 92% required 
at least one year of mathematics of all pupils for gradu- 
ation, 65% reported that either algebra or general 
mathematics would satisfy the requirement. For college- 
preparatory pupils, nearly three-fourths of the schools 
required at least two years of mathematics. More than 
half of the schools stated that algebra is one of the re- 
quired subjects and 45% also included geometry. The 
requirement of plane geometry for college preparatory 
pupils was almost twice as frequent among large schools 
as small ones. Many schools indicated that in addition 
to requirements for graduation attempts were made 
to guide pupils into mathematics courses according to 
their need. 


(Continued on page 566) 
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By Rev. Alfred Tritz, O.F.M. 
1530 Union Street, Indianapolis 25, Indiana 


The SEVEN JOYS OF MARY 


THE SEVEN JOYS OF MARY is easily presented. 
Only nine narrators are needed, including one for the 
prologue and one for the epilogue, seven presenting 
the comments. At the conclusion of each narration the 
audience sings a suitable hymn. Each narrator memo- 


rizes and speaks her part. As for the setting, the teacher 
is on her own. 


Prologue 


Nature and art vie with each other in the service and 
devotion to our Blessed Lady. 

How beautiful is springtime in nature, springtime in 
our hearts! Where is the soul so dead to all feeling 
that does not wake up in joy of spirit to praise the 
great Creator of all this loveliness? Where is the girl 
who does not rejoice in the returning foliage, in the sweet 
fresh flowers? Who is not glad to see the violet in its 
shrinking modesty, and the rose in its fragrant bright- 
ness ? 

In God’s garden there is no sweeter violet, no fairer 
tose than that of which the poet sings: 


Oh Virgin, brighter than the brightest, 

’Mid all the beauteous things that shine above, 
Oh Maiden, whiter than the whitest 

Of lily-flowers in Eden’s sacred grove. 


Christian art has also contributed much to the service 
and devotion to our Lady. In the hearts of the most 
renowned artists there burned an ardent love of the 
Virgin Mother of God. 

Sculpture, painting, poetry, music, and song have 
given their talents and best efforts to the veneration of 
our Lady. 

What the moon is to our eyes in the starry world, 
such is the Queen of Heaven in the firmament of the 


Catholic Church, She is the bright and beautiful reflec- 
tion of the divine Son of Justice. She is the willing 
cooperator in the regeneration and redemption of man- 
kind, and the dispenser of divine graces. 

In order to keep in the hearts of her children a 
tender devotion to the Mother of God, the Church has 
set apart every Saturday of the year as a day of special 
devotion to our Blessed Mother. 

Why Saturday? Saturday is the day between Friday, 
the great day of atonement, and Sunday the great day 
of the Resurrection. So our Blessed Mother is the 
medium and mediatrix between human guilt and God’s 
grace. 

Now, since our Blessed Mother excels all other 
created beings, it is just and proper that the respect 
shown to her should bear some proportion to her exalted 
state and position, to her surpassing virtues. Our de- 
votion to our Blessed Mother should form the fairest 
and loveliest spiritual occupation of our lives. 

All hail, O Mary. Be thou forever honored and called 
blessed. Thou art full of grace, more glorious than the 
cherubim and seraphim, more excellent than any other 
creature. Purest of Virgins, thou art worthy of all 
praise. Treasure of innocence, jewel of sanctity, lead 
us to God, lead us to thy Son. 


First Joy: The Annunciation 


CoMMENT: From all eternity God decreed Mary to 
be the Mother of His Eternal Son. In the fullness of 
time God sent a messenger, the Archangel Gabriel, 


The “living rosary” is a favorite Mary devotion 
of all students at Mount Carmel Academy, 
Wichita, Kansas 








to announce His decree to Mary. And the angel being 
come in, said to her: “‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee; Blessed art thou among women.” Who hav- 
ing heard, was troubled at his saying, and thought 
with herself what manngr of salutation this should be. 
And the angel said to her: “Fear not, Mary, for thou 
hast found grace with God. Behold thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a Son, and thou 
shalt call His name Jesus.” and Mary said to the angel: 
“How shall this be done, because I know not man?” 
And the angel answering said “The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. And therefore, also the Holy which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
And Mary said: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; 
be it done to me according to thy word.” 

Mary had now given her consent, and the Incarnation 
was accomplished at the same instant. The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us. 

The dignity of motherhood bestowed upon Mary 
was a lofty one both in the order of nature and in the 
order of grace. As a true Mother of the Word Incarnate, 





The library aides of St. Hubert’s Catholic 

High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., 

are readying displays for Catholic 

press month. One of them finds the use of a pegboard 
convenient. 





the Blessed Virgin entered into a relationship with God, 
far higher and more intimate than can fall to the lot of 
any other created being. In virtue of her divine ma- 
ternity the boundless treasures of divine grace are to 
a certain degree under Mary’s control. Mary realized her 
lofty dignity and her soul was overwhelmed with joy. 
Jesus, her Son, was the cause of Mary’s joy as Mary 
now is the cause of our joy. 


Second Joy: The Visitation 


CoMMENT: Mary went to visit her cousin Elizabeth. 
Her motive was nothing less than the most ardent desire 





to bring joy and blessing to Elizabeth’s roof and co- 
operate with her Son in effecting man’s redemption, 
The journey was a difficult one. But, in spite of the 
delicacy of her frame, Mary undertook the journey, 
Love lent Mary courage, energy, and strength. The 
Gospel says: “Mary arose and went to the hill country 
in haste.” Why? Jesus intended to sanctify His fore- 
runner John. Therefore Mary hastened to accomplish 


the will of her divine Son and carry out His mission ° 


regarding John as speedily as possible. 

What delight and joy Mary’s visit to her cousin must 
have been! Entering into the house of Zachary she 
saluted Elizabeth, her cousin. And Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost and cried out: “Blessed art thou 
among women; and whence is this to me that the 
Mother of my Lord should come to me?’ And Mary 
said: “My soul doth magnify the Lord; and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

The Visitation of Mary is a charming mystery; it 
consists of a friendly visit, and is animated by the sweet 
virtues of family affection, modesty, and heavenly piety. 


Third Joy: Birth of Christ 


ComMMENT: The birth of Jesus filled Mary’s heart 
with joy. She beheld in Him the world’s Saviour, 
Teacher, and Ideal Model. Under the name of Saviour 
He had been announced to the shepherds. “Unto you is 
born a Saviour.” Mary well knew that her well- 
beloved Son had come to redeem mankind. What joy 
must have filled her heart on first beholding and em- 
bracing Jesus. 

The Prophet had said: “Thine eyes shall behold thy 
Teacher.” Doubtless this prophecy alluded chiefly to 
Mary. She had the supreme happiness of first beholding 
the world’s divine Teacher. It was with the intensest 
joy and deepest astonishment that Mary beheld the 
method adopted by her Son. He taught by example 
rather than by precept. He came to teach us poverty 
of spirit and patience under trial; here we behold Him 
bereft of all conveniences of life, having naught save 
a little hay or straw, and a poor swaddling robe. He 
comes into the world at a time of universal peace which 
He himself, the Prince of Peace, had made. 


Fourth Joy: Adoration of the Magi 


ComMENT: How astonishing was the faith of the 
Magi! Although they saw a poor child in a stable they 
believed Him to be true God. Probably God had en- 
lightened and revealed to the Magi “this child is true 
God” and the Magi believed and came to adore. 

Their humility caused them to prostrate themselves 
before the Infant. Their love prompted them to offer 
mysterious presents: gold, incense, and myrrh. The 
symbolism of these gifts is obvious. They offered gold, 
incense, and myrrh to King, God, and Man. They 
offered to Jesus the best their country produced. 

Mary joyfully accepted their gifts in the name of 
and for her divine Son. And she rejoiced at all the 
honor paid to her Son. What unspeakable joy filled 
her heart! 
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Fifth Joy: Finding in the Temple 


CoMMENT: When Jesus was twelve years old He 
went with His parents to the Temple of Jerusalem, 
where He remained for three days, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, hearing them and teaching in such an 
attractive manner and with such extraordinary wisdom 
that all were astonished at Him. 

Here Mary and Joseph found Him. Their surprise 
was great, their joy still greater to have found Him and 
to see Him in such select company. But her happiness 
could not make Mary forget the anguish His disap- 
pearance had caused her and His foster-father. When 
the argument was over and Jesus came to her side, 
she gently reproached Him: “Son, why hast thou done 
so to us? Behold thy father and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.” And He said to them: “How is it that 
you sought me? Did you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business? 

Jesus contented Himself with reminding Mary of 
the heavenly Father whose affairs He had to watch 
over. Doubtless He spoke so gently and respectfully 
that He did not hurt His Mother’s feelings. 

He spoke in a way until then unknown to them, and 
the Gospel remarks that His parents did not under- 
stand what He meant. But as they come down to us, 
these words trace a whole program of divine activity: 
the affairs of His Father, that is to say the cause of 
truth—establishing and extending God’s Kingdom. 

How happy we shall be if, taking to ourselves the 


words and the ways of Christ, we follow faithfully in 
His steps. 


Sixth Joy: The Resurrection 


CoMMENT: All eyes were directed to the sepulcher. 
If He did not rise again, all was over with Him, with 
His person, His plans, and His work. This last failure 
would truly be worse for Him than anything. Thus it 
behooved Christ to rise from the dead, and He has 
risen in truth. 

Mary's joy at the Resurrection was a threefold one. 
She rejoiced to see her divine’ Son again; she rejoiced 
to behold the Apostles once more; and she rejoiced at 
the thought of the future resurrection of the faithful. 

The sad and mournful Mother had followed Jesus 
to Golgatha. What joy and happiness must have been 
hers on beholding her beloved Son now radiant in 
heavenly glory. 

By the death of their divine Lord and Master the 
Apostles were left forsaken and scattered hither and 
thither. Sorrowful and dejected they wandered as sheep 
without a shepherd. On the third day Jesus arose 
triumphantly and Mary had the inexpressible delight to 
see the Apostles reassembling around their divine Lord. 

Mary saw her beloved Son risen from the dead and 
girt with immortality. This was to her a guarantee of 
the resurrection of the faithful. This thought filled 
Mary’s heart with sweetest joy. 


Seventh Joy: Her Assumption 
ComMENT: Mary’s departure from earth was especial- 
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ly remarkable because of her un-worldly spirit; her 
longing for Heaven; and her love for God. Mary knew 
better than others the worthlessness of all earthly 
things. Earth never had any hold on her affections. Her 
departure was calm and peaceful, for she was bound 
by no earthly fetters. She yearned for Heaven the sole 
object of her desires. Hence death to her was a most 
welcome messenger since it would introduce her to her 
eternal home. Words fail to describe the intensity of 
her desire to enter that celestial abode on whose thres- 
hold she was standing. We may truly say that divine 
love was the cause of Mary’s death. Happy transit 
from time to eternal bliss! - 





Gracious living is mirrored in a table display 
made by the home economics class of St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Green Bay, Wis. 

Rosemary Dickey demonstrates the correct way to 
serve, as Donna Aerts, Sister Angela Marie, and 
Judy Selissen look on. 





Preserved from the corruption of sin on her entrance 
in this world she was also preserved from the corrup- 
tion of death on her departure from this world. Shortly 
after her death her body was taken to Heaven by the 
power of God and was glorified together with her soul. 

Even before the Assumption of Mary’s body into 
Heaven was declared a dogma of faith, the Christian 
world had always believed that her body also is in 
Heaven. Her body was taken untainted to Heaven for 
perfect and joyful union with her soul. 

What a reward, what a joy for Mary, the Queen of 
Heaven. There she outshines by her virtues all other 
heavenly creatures. She is Mother of Christ the King 
and is now endowed with royal powers ‘and preroga- 
tives. Her royal titles are-as varied as her virtues. 


Epilogue: 

“Hail, O Queen of heaven enthroned: Hail by angels 
mistress owned; 

Root of Jesse, Gate of morn, Whence the world’s true 
Light was born. 

Glorious Virgin, joy to thee, Beauteous above all we see, 

Hail, O thou most lovely one; Plead for us with Christ 
thy Son.” 
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By James E. Milord 


3558 Atherton, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


The Lost Art of 


It CAN SAFELY BE SAID that teaching is a tradition-rid- 
den craft. The thing called curriculum is ofttimes handed 
down with a few external changes in the hope of pleas- 
ing everyone concerned. The result is that no one is 
altogether satisfied. 

Traditions, like rules, have many exceptions—in fact 
so many exceptions that it is difficult to discover the 
origin of the precedents being followed. I would like to 
discuss poetry here from a tradition-free viewpoint. It 
is not a method or unit plan. Rather, I have tried 
through my experience to make it as elastic as possible. 


Full Development Is a Job 


The full development of the juvenile mind is a job 
which is becoming competitively more difficult every 
year in the arts department. So very much is being 
“done” in a non-cooperative way. Mass media of com- 
munication : television, picture books, movies, “comics,” 
and glorified texts all have a sharing of an imagination- 
less, spectator kind that bespeak trouble for the printed 
word. They speak a special brand of trouble for some- 
thing obscure and lacking in patent meaning such as 
poetry often is in our classrooms. Poetry is taking a 
terrible beating. It is low man on the totem pole. 

A few years ago I was teaching at a consolidated 
school in Wyoming, high in the Wind River Range, 
where the inroads of mass communication had not been 
impressed. The children were alert, responsive; a joy 
to any language teacher. But even there the poetry end 
of the picture hung ‘askew. 

About midwinter, with twenty odd boys and girls, I 
entered my drama group at the State University in a 
speech tournament which lasted for three days. Para- 
mount in the festival, of course, were the twenty one-act 
plays of the various competing schools, a university pro- 
duction, a travelling troupe’s “Macbeth,” and radio 
skits. Poetry competition was held in diminutive class- 
rooms with hardly room for more than the contestants 
and judges. Some of the children had worked very hard 
on their entries. The weight.of popularity which fell on 
the dramatic end of the tournament did not at all en- 
courage many to exert their best efforts. 


Lack of Audience 

There were mostly girls present. The lack of audience 
was appalling because the most critical audience would 
have enjoyed what I considered to be sensationally good 
interpretation and delivery. 
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TEACHING POETRY 


As far as my observation goes, there seem to be three 
contributing traditions which have brought poetry into 
the literary wings instead of sharing the limelight in so 
many of our schools. One of these precedents is the 
undue stress which is placed on the criticism of poetry 
itself. 

During my high school days, (and horrors! in college) 
I had instructors who loved to wax over the poet’s life. 
Perhaps they practiced hero worship this way. I don’t 
know. Believe me, at one time in that period, I singly- 
spaced some twenty-six pages of notes, most of it ir- 
relevant trivia about authors’ and poets’ lives. This con- 
stituted the major portions of the course. There was 
little time spent in class reading and some of the most 
precious classics were skimmed in the haste to discuss 
another poet instead of his work. Love still follows 
knowledge. A love for any great poem will lead us to 
think and learn about its author. 

I should even emphasize this further. The poems were 
themselves subjected to extraneous discussion, which 
ticked the minutes with a haste I could never under- 
stand. 


Refined Gold 


The purpose of teaching poetry is to acquaint the 
student with the refined gold of all the ages of expression 
so that they may understand in a small way the good, 
true, and beautiful of the world; and to appreciate the 
value of wonder, mystery, and love. To mingle with 
heroism, perfection, and the extent to which mankind 
can climb or fall. This excess of criticism on the part of 
the teacher is an act of indirect coercion. The student 
is the ultimate judge of a poem and all the erudition and 
critique of the instructor is of little value when coercion 
is introduced in the field of poetry. 

Some might object that if pupils are allowed to read 
whatever they please, the class structure would become a 
chaotic tangle of student whims. If that is true, I have 
never found it. Poetry, by its very nature, demands a 
discipline, a riveting of the attention. Somewhere in the 
wide realm of expression there will be some poems 
which will move at least some members of the class. I 
believe all normal students with imagination are capable 
of being stimulated by some form of poetry. They afe 
the judge of the form they understand and can appraise. 
But it must be poetry. It will not mean a theory of 
literary kinds, an exhaustive launching into the deep of 
poet’s lives, line-by-line “interpretations.” 
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The Textbook 


Another tradition is connected directly with our text. 
The poor textbook. I have never found any one of them 
which has satisfied me. Something was lacking in them 
all. This was the feeling of the classes too. I encouraged 
the reading of any poem in the library whether it con- 
nected with the concurrent poet in consideration or not. 
Why put out a candle in the dark? I have struggled to 
avoid missing the forest for the textbook. 

Appreciation comes many times from exposure, so 
tradition goes. True. But what of over-exposure? That 
would lead to painful death. The eyes, ears, and hearts 
of many boys and girls have been closed to the lifetime 
companion which poetry is, by a very sincere and hard- 
working teacher. 


With Cautious Enthusiasm 


A teacher might in all sincerity be convinced of the 
worth of a poem’s transcendent power or its intellectual 
content. These convictions must be translated for the 
class, not in terms of personal convictions but with cau- 
tious enthusiasm. .A class nurtured everyday on the 
sensate stimulation of television is hard put to feel 
excited about much of anything. Knowledge presupposes 
a growth from the overt to the subtle. In the end we 
shall never know anything fully. We are like trees, 
capable of adding another concentric ring. 

The comprehension of poetry has a set of difficulties 
that differ widely from those encountered with other 
literature. It is not only the barrier of a polished and 
specialized diction, but also the emphasis on the mystical 
and figurative. Adult perceptions cannot be appended 
to any poem’s reading without running some danger of 
soaring too high. 


Read Aloud Often 


What, in a definite way, can be said for class method 
in teaching poetry? I would suggest making “method” 
simply a word to remember our training courses by. 
What was taught as method in 1955 cannot be method 
in 1956. We are literally racing against time and the 
measureless tracts of the modern boy and girl. Experi- 
ment, experiment, experiment; and when tired of ex- 
perimenting, experiment some more. Read aloud often, 
let the class read as much as it wants to read of any 
and all kinds of poems: romantic, humorous, lyrical, 
blank verse, didactic, religious. It will mean much more 
digging on our part to find a wide range of appeals, 
sound effects, and images. Have no fear of the abstract. 
Our students are smarter than we give them credit for, 
especially when we allow them to abstract themselves. 
Let alliteration, onomatopoeia, metaphor—rhetoric as a 
whole—fall where it may and speak for itself instead of 
“testing” on line nineteen, quarto two at the end of the 
quarter. Allegories are not beneath your group so long 
as they end sometime. And that brings us to the con- 
sideration of length. 

Humor generally takes better when it is short. Ro- 
mance becomes wearisome, sentimental when prolonged. 


Narration pales into oblivion when we arrive at the 
fiftieth verse in dead heat. 


Filled With Defense of Our Art 


I am a biased person when poetry comes up any- 
where. Bias can be a wonderful thing. It fills us with a 
defense for our art. Promotional ideas generate and en- 
thusiasm mounts with our prejudice. I have as much 
right as the dramatist, the musician, or the architect to 
a claim that poetry is the finest art of all. 

Poetry is more precise than music. Architecture is 
mute. Painting appeals to eye only. The superiority of 
poetry springs from its power to express thought di- 
rectly through words. Words are symbols of ideas and 
ideas are the seminal beds of action. Ideas are native 
to rational life and emotional life. Thought in the emo- 
tional state becomes ofttimes a religious experience. 
Thomas a Kempis tells us “to feel remorse is greater 
importance than to know what remorse is.” 

As much as I love the study of philosophy, I know 
that poetry supersedes it in revealing more about life. 
Philosophy stirs by its impassiveness. Poetry appeals to 
the heart. Witness the appeal of our Lord’s: the mus- 
tard seed, the widow’s mite, the foolish virgins. | 


Not All Problems Solved by Enthusiasm 
Before we go on, I must admit that enthusiasm, class 
interest, or what have you, does not solve all the prob- 
lems. Mark you, whatever problems in connection with 
a class of poetry that you have had, I have had them. 
Last year I taught at a private school for delinquent, 
disturbed, and dependent boys—each a virtual or real 
(Continued on page 584) 


The field of science is far from neglected at 
the Convent School, Syracuse, N Y. 

- In a well-equipped laboratory the girls study 

. together to become future scientists. 
Intense interest is shown by Catherine Phillips 
as she watches Rita Bottino. 











































































































































By SISTER M. LILLIANA OWENS, S.L. 


Loretto Academy, El Paso, Texas 


GALLERY of Living Catholic Authors 


ProFEssoR WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs startled the 
academic and journalistic worlds in 1895 when he in- 
augurated at Yale University a series of lectures that 
dealt with the contemporary novelists. So sensational 
was his idea that The New York Times and The 
London Daily Telegraph hailed the event with flippant 
and sarcastic headlines. But “Billy” Phelps persisted 
and in time a course in contemporary literature became 
a regular part of the curriculum in almost every uni- 
versity. Professor Phelps himself became one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding literary critics. 

What 1895 was to secular literature 1932 may be to 
Catholic literature. In May 1932, the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors came into being. Its inception was 
due to circumstances and a situation that resembles 
somewhat the experience of Professor William Phelps. 
Sister Mary Joseph Scherer, S.L., was librarian at 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. Prior to 
this date she had been working for her Ph.D degree. 
Her Master of Arts thesis! had treated a particular 
phase of modern Catholic literature. When she proposed 
to treat another phase of the same subject the disserta- 
tion was rejected on the score that such a subject 
was not worthy of a scholarly effort, such as should 
be shown in a doctoral dissertation. Sister Mary Joseph, 
S.L., felt it was a tragic state of affairs when the modern 
Catholic literary revival was unknown .and unap- 
preciated. She determined to write another dissertation, 
but later to do something to bring these hidden treas- 
ures to many who, perhaps, had never even heard of 
Catholic literature. She asked and obtained her supe- 
riors’ permission to dedicate herself to this work: The 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors is a result of a 
frustration and a firm determination to rise above this 
frustration and prove the premise wrong. It is the 
culmination and crowning achievement of Sister Mary 
Joseph Scherer, S.L. 


Purposes Explained 


Sister, herself, has explained her purposes in start- 
ing the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors as follows: 


I wanted to do something to make our living 
Catholic writers better known. Of course, I hoped 
that that would make their books more widely read 
and appreciated. That was all, but that seemed a 
sizeable undertaking. During the years the Gallery 


1 Manuscript data on file in the Archives of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors, Webster College, Webster Groves, 
Missouri 
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has tried to do this for more than 500 authors. The 
fact that there are now several Catholic book 
clubs, selecting books to be sent to regular sub- 
scribers, indicates that during the past 23 years of 
the Gallery’s existence the reader interest in 
Catholic literature has really grown. Many factors 
enter into this: I believe that the Gallery is one of 
these factors. If there is any place where interest 
in Catholic literature has shown notable growth, 
that place is the Catholic parochial schools. Their 
classrooms have been most responsive to the rise of 
Catholic authorship; their libraries are the fastest 
growing in the country.? 


Sister Mary Joseph felt that. Catholic Action is vital 
in the world today, and that thé apostolate of letters is 
one of the most important activities, 


Launched in 1932 


The idea of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors 
was launched in the month of May 1932, the month 
dedicated to Mary, the Mother of God; and placed 
immediately under the protection of Our Lady of 
Letters. Sister Mary Joseph has said: 


As our Lady is the first Catholic poet, it was 
thought fitting that “the laureate of God” and “the 
poetess of the Magnificat” should be especially 
mindful of our Catholic writers, who were translat- 
ing Christ in truth and beauty, in prose and poetry, 
to a world that lives and is ruled by the printed 
page... .* 


Thus, with the full ecclesiastical permission of Most 
Reverend John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the permission of her own superior 
general, Reverend Mother Olivette Norton, S.L., Sister 
Mary Joseph began her movement. She challenged 
writers to write Catholic, readers to read Catholic, and 
all to be Catholic. 

The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors was launched 
as a concrete, constructive contribution to Catholie 
Action. It was felt that in cultivating the mind, the 
spirit is nourished, and that spiritual aspirations are the 
highest aspirations given to men. Its foundress hoped 
to unite the literate, and to bring together in one main 
depository their work.5 When Sister Mary Joseph 


2Daniel A. Lord, S.]J., 


“Valhalla for Living,” Now, 
November 1947. 


3 Sister Mary Joseph, S. L., “Twenty Gallery Years,” Living” 
Catholic Authors, February 1952, p. 4. : 


4 Later John Cardinal Glennon. 
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received the approval from His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI, she felt the courage to go forward. Some years 
later His Holiness Pope Pius XII gave his blessing to 
this excellent form of Catholic Action. 

It was the aim of the foundress of the Gallery to 
bring the world to the feet of Our Lady of Letters, 
to reach out and save souls living without a knowl- 
edge of Christ. Books were waging another war for 
the conquest of the world. There was a great need for 
Catholic writers, Catholic readers and for written and 
oral Catholic propaganda through books and the radio 
for the greatest force next to the teaching Church is 
the apostolate of the Catholic press. 


















Appeal to Authors 


For several weeks prior to the opening date, Sister 
Mary Joseph formulated plans and wrote letters—one 
hundred letters addressed to the greatest living writers 
throughout the world. Eagerly and almost breathlessly, 
she awaited the response. Would these authors, known 
only by what they had done for the Catholic Church 
through literature—and who knew nothing of this 
Lorettine, who was so determined to see a dream, an 
enthusiasm, a hope, through to reality—ignore her high 
purpose, or would they in their humility approve, en- 
courage and respond? 

She prayed, waited, and watched for the mailman 
and finally the first letter arrived. It was from Reverend 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., our Lady’s great advocate, Then 

























The theme for the junior history class today 

is “Personalizing the Presidents.” Many 
interesting discoveries are made by the girls at 
St. Mary Academy, Philadelphia, when they delve 
into the lives of our presidents. 

Many persons are interested in the 

political status only of these men. The panel 

is preparing to disclose some important findings 
about each president’s personal life. 
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many, many others came, until within a very short 
time there were ninety-six replies. Among these were 
letters from Gilbert K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, 
Sigrid Undset, Cardinal Boudrillart, Archbishop 
Goodier, Christopher Dawson, Jacques Maritain, Aline 
Kilmer, and Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen.® All but one, 
the late Agnes Repplier, expressed appreciation, ad- 
miration, and offered great encouragement to the effort 
to honor and to recognize living Catholic Authors. 


Broad Administration 


As hundreds of encouraging letters came in and with 
them the overpowering response from authors invited 
to membership, the director realized that the govern- 
ment of the Gallery and the selection and election of 
authors must be taken care of by others. The respon- 
sibility could no longer be handled by one person, and 
membership could no longer be granted by invitation 
of the director. Accordingly, an executive council and a 
board of governors consisting of twenty-eight select 
committees were formed. Monsignor John P. J. Spencer 
served as the first president of the executive council. 
After his resignation the position was filled by Reverend 


Daniel A. Lord.7 Reverend F. X. Talbot, S.J., then. 


literary editor of America, was chosen as president of 
the board of governors. Since that time the office has 
been filled by various persons. 

The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, though 
housed at Webster College, is quite distinct from it. 
It is international in scope, for it includes authors not 
only from the United States but from Belgium, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Scotland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Spain, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The foundress and those interested in the 
Gallery are hopeful for the day when it will be housed 
in its own building. A visitor to Webster College may 
see both sides of the 130-foot central corridor of Gal- 
lery Hall lined with cases three and one-half feet high. 
There is also a card catalog giving biographical data 
on some 5,000 authors. The original autographed 
photographs are copied and the pages of the manuscript 
are photostated for exhibition purposes and the originals 
are then placed in the Archive files of the Gallery. 
Many letters and photographs are mounted on a six- 
foot panel that can be used at various meetings, con- 
ferences, and conventions throughout the country. In 
her illustrated lectures at clubs, schools, and colleges 
all over the United States of America, Sister Mary 


Joseph uses lantern slides which give the audience 
acquaintance with the authors and their works. Photo- 
graphs of the authors are shown, and pages of their 


manuscripts or books. These slides enliven the spoken 
word, itself of much interest since Sister Mary Joseph 
has a personal knowledge of these writers through 
correspondence or through meeting them, and a fine 
critical judgment of their writings. 





5 Catherine M. Neale, “Catholic Writers’ Hall of Fame,” 


America, 65 (Aug. 6, 1941) 523-24. 

6 Now Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 

TSee the National Catholic Almanac, 1954, for a list of 
officers and other information. 









In 1934 Ralph Adams Cram, internationally known 
architect and a non-Catholic, visited the Gallery. He 
was so impressed by what he termed “the most wonder- 
ful movement in the literary world” that he went home 
and drew plans for a new building that would properly 
house such a rare collection of literary treasures. When 
these plans were completed he sent, as a gift to the 
foundress, a complete set of blueprints® and two colored 
drawings of the proposed building to be “The Catholic 
Library Center of the World.” These still remain in the 
blueprint stage. 


Formal Opening 


Two important events occurred in 1937. The coat- 
of-arms of the Gallery was designed by Pierre de 
Chaignon la Rose. The symbolism expresses the spirit 
of the movement. There is a shield in the form of a 
cross with arms of red and white, the red standing for 
courage to lead a Catholic life and to write in con- 
formity with Catholic principles. White is for purity 
in both writing and personal living. The open book with 
crossed quills signifies writers, while three clasps rep- 
resent the Most Blessed Trinity. The motto, Jn principio 
erat Verbum are the first words of the Gospel of St. 
John. In this same year the Academy of “forty im- 
mortals,” twenty-five non-American authors and fifteen 
American, was formally opened. 

Miss Catherine Neale, the eastern representative of 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, proposed in 
1940 that a Gallery News Bulletin be begun. Her sug- 
gestion was followed and the paper began in this same 
year with Miss Neale as editor. She remained in this 
capacity until 1945, when the title of the small bulletin 
was changed to that of Our Lady of Letters. In 1950 
Reverend John J. Considine, M.M., of Maryknoll 
revised and enlarged the bulletin and again the name 
was changed. The title chosen as more indicative of its 
nature was Living Catholic Authors. 


Gallery Award 


In 1941 the executive council decreed that the Gal- 
lery would offer an annual Catholic Literary Award 
for the book judged to be outstanding for its literary 
excellence and treatment of subject published by a 
Gallery member during the previous year. Ten years 
later Catholic Authors Day was formally inaugurated. 

Sister Mary Joseph is the heart and soul of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, for she is its 
foundress. She has loved it and has suffered for it. 
Zeal and foresight have been the key of her endeavors. 
On December 8, 1953, as fifty years of religious life 
closed in on her, Sister probably mused as to what the 
future would bring to her Gallery. Would she live to 
see at least the beginnings of the fulfillment of other 
plans? Plans for a building and endowment fund which 
would make possible the plans of the late Ralph Adams 
Cram a reality. The University of Chicago has its 
Hundred Books, and she has longed that the Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors might also have its hundred 





8 Valued at about $35,000. 
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or more and thereby provide a liberal education in 
Catholic literature. 

If the objective is realized this Catholic literary 
center must eventually have a university staffed with 
Gallery members, authorities in their respective fields, 
who will educate promising and talented students to be 
writers and critics. The plan is to have this a definite 
professional training school to give writers the strong, 
cultural background in classical literature, philosophy 
and theology, the techniques and tools for literary life. 
The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors can do much 
in the crusade to convert the world through Catholic 
literature. Its future, however, depends upon the 
Catholic people. 





From posted sketches it would seem that 

these students have gained proficiency in drawing 
the hand. Shanley High School, Fargo, N. D., 
offers them attractive and modern facilities 

in the art department. 


Mathematically Speaking 
(Continued from page 558) 
Suggestions for Improvement 


To improve the mathematics situation in this country 
it is suggested by some to (a) develop two types of 
scholarly men and women: first, research scholars 
whose major interest is to expand mathematics verti- 
cally; secondly, teacher scholars who are primarily in- 
terested in the horizontal expansion of the subject, (b) 
offer courses in methods and in professionalized subject 
matter to raise the standard of the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

As we plan for the fulfillment of our responsibilities 
as teachers of mathematics, it seems certain that the role 
of mathematics should satisfy the criteria for equipping 
the school pupil of today to take his place as a member 
of a family, as a producer, as a consumer, as a citizen, 
as a tax payer, as a voter, and as a respectable member 
of society at large. 





4 Kenneth E. Brown, “Mathematics in Public Schools,” Bul- 


letin 1953 No. 5, U. S. Dept. of ia oP as asec and Welfare, 
Office of Education. Washington 25, D 
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Chairman, Dept. of Education, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF CHILDREN 


Implications for Classroom Teachers 


STUDENTS OF EDUCATION have made many reliable 
studies which show an amazing variability of intel- 
ligence within any one classroom or grade. In the 
primary grades there is a range of mental development 
of five years; i.e., in grades one, two, and three, we find 
children with mental ages ranging from four to nine 
years. In the intermediate grades the spread of intel- 
ligence is even greater. It amounts to six years and, as 
you may suspect, in grades seven and eight, the 
variability in mental development is even greater ; here 
the spread is fully eight years or more. There are 
children in these grades who have a mental age of from 
somewhere around nine to seventeen or more years. 

Now, if the children in our schools were assigned to 
grades on the basis of chronological age only, we would 
find approximately the same ranges of mental develop- 
ment—five years in the primary, six years in the in- 
termediate, and eight years in the upper grades. This 
fact supports the point that promotion on the basis of 
chronological age does not materially decrease the wide 
variation in mental levels within any one grade. A 
typical seventh-grade teacher must cope with mental 
ages from eight to sixteen years regardless of promo- 
tion policies. 


Spread of Achievement in Reading 


The writer carried on an investigation in the achieve- 


ment of reading at a parochial school with a population 
of some 400 children. The results of the study were 
amazing and enlightening. Here we wish to quote a few 
figures which will show the spread of achievement in 
reading in a typical elementary school. 


TABLE I, 


Reading Achievement and Reading Variability 


Grade Average Achievement Range of Scores 
1 2.25 1.3— 3.2 
2 2.8 1.7— 3.5 
3 4.28 3.1— 8.3 
4 5.06 3.4—11.3 
5 5.58 3.5—10.8 
6 6.75 3.9—11.3 
7 8.25 4.0—11.7 


These figures paint a vivid picture of the individual 
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differences in the achievement of learning to read. Had 
the study been undertaken in a different school, with 
different teachers, different pupils, and in a different 


field of learning, approximately the same figures would 
be obtained. 


Individual Growth Pattern 


Research has shown that each child seems to grow 
and develop in accordance with his own individual 
growth pattern. There are no two children with identical 
growth patterns. Hence, it is illogical to expect a group 
of childreri of the same age or in the same classroom 
to master equally well the material assigned to that age 
and grade, to cover the same number of books and 
pages. 

The rate at which children grow and develop ranges 
all the way from very slow to very fast, with the 
majority of them clustering around the mid-point be- 
tween these two extremes. The slow grower is not 
necessarily doomed to an ultimate small height, nor is 
the fast grower always destined for a high stature. 
These generalizations apply to achievement in the school 
subjects as well. A child whose physical development 
has been abnormally slow in some aspect of growth, 
will probably be slow in school achievement. 


Profit Little by Remaining Behind 


The tremendous variability in ability and achieve- 
ment in each grade is intimately related to the problem 
of promotion or non-promotion of children. Many 
studies have been made which show that pupils of low 
achievement profit very little from remaining in the 
grade in which they have failed. As far as achievement 
is concerned, the crucial issue appears to be not whether 
the child is passed or failed but how adequately his 
needs are met wherever he is placed. A vital instruc- 
tional problem is to furnish the teacher with adequate 
instructional materials and teaching methods so that 
she may cope with a large range of ability, often a span 
of from six to ten years. 

Evidence seems to suggest that the high rate of non- 
promotion in many of our schools is the result of the 
beliefs or whims of particular principals or teachers. 
It appears desirable, with few exceptions, to promote 
all pupils who are regular in attendance and to give 
educational diagnosis and remedial instruction to those 
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who need it. “It cannot be done,” I hear some of my 
good Sister friends object, “instruction in the upper 
grades will suffer.” 


Achieve More When Promoted Regularly 


Many elementary school teachers in both public and 
private schools think and believe that the trend to- 
ward mass promotion has increased the variability of 
upper-grade classes, lowered their achievement, and 
reduced the incentive of pupils to learn. Reliable educa- 
tional studies have shown otherwise. Schools with 
low promotion rates retain the slow-learning pupils 
from one to five years longer. The consequent excess 
of dull children in these schools lowers the intellectual 
level of the classes, and achievement is significantly 
less. The great number of retarded pupils in the upper 
grades increases the range of ability, and the variability 
of the classes is as great as when mass promotion is 
practiced. Studies have consistently shown that slow- 
learning children achieve more when promoted regular- 
ly than when they are retarded. 

Teachers should realize that the school does not exist 
for the sole purpose of giving academic instruction or 
information. Good teaching does not consist, as still 
many believe, in threatening, coaxing, drilling, reward- 
ing, driving, testing, and reviewing until the pupils 
know a thousand and one facts: names and dates, 
countries, and cities, the spelling of rarely used words, 
and phonics isolated from functional reading situations, 
etc. Graded lists of skills should be used only as check 
lists for diagnostic purposes, as sequence materials in 
teaching particular groups of children and as material 
to be emphasized at different times. 


Latin II class is busy working crossword puzzles, 
the most interesting section of their Latin 
workbook. The scene is in St. Mary’s High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





~ observation and study of the child’s learning behavior 


Core of Common Learning Materials 


We are at the threshold of a new era wherein forward 
looking schools are setting up a core of common learn- 
ings requisite for normal and wholesome participation 
in society. Careful discrimination in the selection of 
important learning materials provides a curriculum 
better suited to the needs of our pupils who are in 
danger of failing. 

As teachers and friends if not as “mothers” of our 
children, we should certainly study what happens to 
the pupils who fail. Do we? Studies show that many 
repeaters become discouraged, develop undesirable per- 
sonality traits, get into disciplinary difficulties, and 
often become delinquent. In most cases, they are pro- 
foundly unhappy—a state that is not in the least justified 
by school progress. We would recommend not to retard 
a child unless there is good reason to believe that he 
would be better off among slightly younger children. 










































































Provide for Individual Differences 


If we would dedicate our efforts to a concentrated 
attack on and provision for the individual differences 
of children, it appears certain that the greatest educa- 
tional gains would result. Our schools would be a 
much happier and more effective environment for 
teachers, pupils, and all concerned with the progress and 
welfare of the nation’s children, 

Let us often meditate on the Divine Master Teacher, 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who performed 
miracles of teaching through sincere personalized and 
individualized instruction and through teaching by 
precept and example. If more teachers would take an 
interest in children as the good Lord did many centuries 
ago, and more teachers would borrow or copy some 
of His wonderful teaching techniques, there would be 
fewer failures in our schools. 














































































Day-by-Day Appraisal 

The starting point for the prevention of failures 
and for the improvement of instruction is the child— 
his family background, his motivation, his capacity and 
aptitudes, his interest, his needs, and his achievement. 
Standardized tests are useful and I have profound 
respect for standardized tests; yet, for many reasons 
they have limited values. Most of them are standardized 
for groups and do not provide a satisfactory basis for 
an analysis of the basic needs of individual children. 
There still seems to be no substitute for the continuous 















and individual needs by a competent teacher. Children 
are observed, especially in reading and arithmetic, as 
they study graded material. This informal observation 
permits systematic, day-by-day appraisal of needs 
which may serve as a basis for differentiated instruction 
which gives dignity to the individual child and leads 
the way toward developmental rather than remedial 
teaching of the most important tool subjects in the 
elementary curriculum—reading and arithmetic. 
(Continued on page 584) 
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By SISTER M. ANTHONY DANIEL, S.A. 


Helpers of the Holy Souls, 112 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


THE MID-CENTURY SURVEY of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine states that “it would perhaps be 
conservative to say that there are approximately three 
million Catholic students in public elementary. schools.” 

Since our Catholic schools cannot take care of all of 
our children we must give those unable to enjoy Catholic 
education the best possible in their instruction periods. 
This we cannot do unless we first understand the public 
school child. 

Just as modern medicine and education are making 
provisions for the exceptional child, so we must make 
special provision for the spiritually handicapped chil- 
dren—those not enjoying the benefits of Catholic 
education. 


Spiritually Undernourished 


Let us take a look at Dick and Sue, the Confraternity 
twins. At first sight they hardly seem to belong to the 
family ; they have been on a starvation diet for so long. 
As we gaze more intently, we notice that they have a 
family resemblance to our parochial school children ; they 
are marked with the imprint of baptism. So they are 
His children, too, and Mary’s, and ours! One might 
say that organically they are spiritually sound, but, oh, 
so undernourished and weak. What a contrast between 
their spiritual opportunities and those of Mary’s other 
children! A study of this contrast will help us to 
understand the spiritually underprivileged child. 

We know that the growth and development of the 
child depend at any time in his life upon what he has 
inherited and what he has acquired. Therefore a study 
of his heredity and environment will help us to under- 
stand his special problems in order to more intelligently 
train, guide, and direct him. 


Parents with Lack 


The pupil of the public schools is often, though not 
always, the offspring of parents who have themselves 
received an insufficient or inadequate training in religion. 
Many of these fail to pass on the basic religious truths to 
their children; often they do not feel able or neglect to 
teach their children even the most simple prayers, so 
that the child is presented at the religious center at the 
age of 8 or 9 or even older without knowing the Sign of 
the Cross. There may be a general apathy on the part of 
the parents with regard to the religious education of 
their children. 

Some boys and girls may be witnesses of religious 
strife or indifference because one of the parents is a non- 
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Catholic. Others may be children of divorced parents. In 
this case, the child is confused ; the action of his parents 
is in direct opposition to the teaching of the Church. 
Can the Church be right and his parents wrong? 

In our magnificent Catholic school system “all teach- 
ing and the whole organization of the school are regu- 
lated by the Christian spirit, so that religion may in 
very truth be the foundation and crown of youth’s entire 
training.” For the majority of our public school children 
religion is an isolated subject, although it is true that 
prayer and moral training have been reintroduced into 
some of our schools. Our schools are not godless, but 
religion is given such a small place in the curriculum. 
Therefore, it is in the one or two hours a week assigned 
to religion class that the child must learn the im- 
portance of religion in relation with other subjects. 


Learning Under Adverse Circumstances 


In some cases, the inadequate quarters in which they 
are taught religion tend to minimize the necessity and 
attractiveness of our Faith. I have been amazed at the 
good spirit of boys and girls being taught under the 
most adverse circumstances, with several classes 
gathered in a hall or in the church itself, all within ear- 
shot of one another, trying their best to make the most 
of a bad situation. And that in a neighborhood where the 
local public school offered every convenience and help— 
bright, airy classrooms, modern equipment of the best. 

In a long experience with public school children, I 
have tried to discover their attitude towards attendance 
at religion class, the difference in atmosphere they have 
found at the catechetical center. Most of them pointed 
out the difference in discipline. Everyone will readily 
admit that there is little or no discipline in the public 
schools. The Confraternity twins, Dick and Sue, come 
to the school of religion. They are expected to go up and 
down stairs in perfect silence, to observe a much sterner 
rule of discipline than in their school. Little wonder 
that they are completely disorientated. 


Self-directed Discipline 


Of course, discipline is necessary. But Catholic school 
discipline does not work in CCD classes. It must be 
directed self-discipline; not the stern, regimentary type. 
The latter may be the easier method but instead of draw- 
ing the children to Christ, it will develop a distaste for 
the religion center and the Church it represents. If, on 
the contrary, the teacher and the pupils draw up a set 
of classroom rules and regulations there will be greater 
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willingness to comply with what one imposes on oneself 
than on a stern and strict discipline imposed. 

In many cases, we shall be the only personal contact 
the children have with the Church. Therefore, we must 
show them the Heart of Christ. Usually the public school 
child feels like a misfit in parish life. Very often the 
children’s sodalities, the altar-boys, the choir meet during 
class time so that he is barred from the social life of the 
parish. In many instances it is not possible to have him 
participate in the processions in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the May Crowning, and the like. Some public 
school boys and girls have avowed that they felt rather 
unwelcome in the parish. This, we hope, has been the 
rare exceptional experience of the sensitive child. 

Naturally we will have a greater liking for our class 
in the parochial school, whom we know so much better, 
who realize so much more fully the ideal which we are 
striving to inculcate in them. It is only by sharing the 
love of our heavenly Mother for her sickly children 
that we shall love equally and in a very special way each 
child in our public school classes. They must feel this 
affection ; and children are so quick to sense when they 
are really loved. 


Children Make Sacrifices 


Another factor to be considered is the hour of the 
day. Morrison has asserted that the teacher who does 
not feel physically exhausted at the end of the day in the 
classroom has good grounds to doubt that he has done his 
full duty. Religion classes are often held very near or 
at the end of the school day. If the teacher is physically 
exhausted is she at her best? The children, too, may be 
near exhaustion, at least as far as possibilities for learn- 
ing are concerned. If you have worked with these same 
children in religious vacation school or in early morning 
classes, you know how very different they can be! In 
some of the schools the interest clubs are held during 
the released time, so that the children are really making 
a great sacrifice to acquire the meagre religious educa- 
tion which they receive. If classes are held after school or 
on Saturdays they may be sacrificing recreation to come. 

Of course, all of the children will not all be suffer- 
ing, thank God, from all of the symptoms I have sug- 
gested. For instance, when the child is denied a Catholic 
education because there is no parochial school available, 
the home may be a truly Christian one and the parents 
doing all in their power to offset the effects of secular 
education. Such parents will be our greatest cooperators. 


Need Sympathetic Understanding 

Our spiritually underprivileged children of the public 
schools have the greatest need of our sympathetic under- 
standing and love. Don Bosco has said: “Make your- 
selves loved if you want to be obeyed. Win the confidence 


of your pupils. Without confidence there is no educa- 
tion.” 


We must have a knowledge of the individual student: 
his family and social background, his interests, his 
aspirations and ideals. How can we acquire this? If rela- 
tions with the school are good, we might contact the 
teacher ; individual catechist-student conferences are also 
very helpful. Perhaps the most effective means is home 
visitation. For many of us there are the impediments of 
time and the Rule. If we cannot make the calls our- 
selves, the Confraternity home visitors can do so for us. 
How pleased the boys and girls are to come to class and 
say : “Someone from the Church came to my home last 
week,” because it really means that the Church is inter- 
ested in me; they want to know my mother and father, 
they care when I am absent and when I am sick. 

We all like a little personal attention. Remembering 
this, allow the children to escort you to the convent or 
the bus; give them marks of confidence allowing them 
to run on little messages, help with order. Perhaps most 
of them have never met a Religious outside of the class 
time before. 


Be Generous of Praise 


Be generous with praise. The public school child is 
obtaining his religious education in the midst of such 
difficulties. Above all, do not expect of him the knowl- 
edge of his Faith that is required of the child in the 
parochial school. We cannot expect him to acquire in one 
hour what the others acquire in twenty-five! 

Have faith in him in spite of his faults and failings; 
have faith in his possibilities in the future. The grace of 
God can accomplish what we can never do. The Holy 
Ghost who has made these children His living temples 
in baptism, our Blessed Lord who comes to them in Holy 
Communion, will certainly grant them the grace to live 
lives worthy of their Father in Heaven. Mary will 
shelter and care for these little ones in a special way 
for they are Her children, too! 





George Clayton, vice president of the student 
council of Calvert Hall, Baltimore, Md,, 
gives a report to fellow members of the council. 
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MEET THE J’S: Politeness at Parties 
and Entertainments 


By Sister Marie Angela, 1.H.M., St. Francis de 
Sales H.S., Detroit 38, Michigan 


“SISTER, MAY I PLEASE MAKE AN ANNOUNCEMENT to 
the baseball team before class?” requested Thomas 
O’Brien, the captain. 

“Yes, you may,” replied Sister Josephine, supposing 
that he was going to call off a game or practice, for 
this was one of those teeming rainy days when a 
person feels drenched merely by looking out of a 
window. 

“Thank you, Sister. Boys, it looks as if tomorrow 
is the big day. It’s coming down hard and fast, and 
looks as though it will keep on. Meet in front of the 
school, not later than a quarter to two. Jack, will you 
please tell Don Adams, your eighth grade pal? We'll 
want him, too.” 

Immediately the classroom was filled with a variety 
of expressive countenances. It would have been a 
simple matter to single out the members of the team, 
for their faces became so radiant they made quite a 
compensation for the lack of sunshine. In fact, I’m not 
so sure that their enthusiasm was entirely confined 
to radiance. There might have been a few audible ex- 
pressions, too, even in Sister Josephine’s orderly class- 
room. However, Sister’s face was so expressive of 
puzzled surprise that it even failed to register disap- 
proval of the outburst. 


Not in Condition for a Game 


“Why, Thomas! You aren’t asking these boys to 
play tomorrow, are you? Even if the rain should stop, 
the playground will not be in any condition for a 
game. You must consider their health, you know.” 

“Don’t worry, Sister!” laughed the delighted cap- 
tain. “Do those boys look at though they are ready for 
a hospital ?” 

“Hardly,” acknowledged Sister. 

“Well, they will be just as healthy on Monday 
morning, only, perhaps, a few pounds heavier. You 
see, Sister, this is a special project; but I’ll be glad 
to let you in on the secret. I don’t want the boys to 
know about it, though. You won’t tell them?” 

“Certainly not, if you don’t want them to know.” 


Surprise Planned 


“Well, my Mom and Dad promised -to treat the 
_team, if they played good baseball this spring, and they 


Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


have played good baseball. We decided to have the sur- 
prise on a rainy Saturday, so we won’t have to miss a 
good baseball day. Dad is getting a station wagon, and 
tickets for the best Class A movie in town, and Mom 
is getting a particularly good party ready at our house 
after the show. It’s sort of a farewell, too, because we’re 
moving to California as soon as school’s over, for the 
summer. Dad has business out there, and Mom wants 
us all to go along, for fun. So, you see, the boys aren’t 
feeling too gloomy at the prospect of a rainy Saturday.” 

“T guess not,” smiled Sister. “It’s quite understand- 
able, when you know the answer, isn’t it?” 

“Just like grammar,” grinned Tom as he walked to 
his place. 

“T hope the team will play a good game tomorrow,” 
advised Sister, turning to the class. “And don’t forget 
your manners.” 

The pupils who were not on the team still looked 
more mystified than ever. Game, in this weather? And 
manners? But the team still looked blissful. 

“Now, how did you succeed with the arithmetic as- 
signment? William Burton?” 

“T could get the answers all right,” replied William, 
“if I only knew what to do with that ‘dismal’ point.” 

“That’s just the point,” agreed Sister; and the class 
proceeded. 


Team Look Contented 


Late the next afternoon, a certain baseball team still 
looked blissfully contented, even though it had rained 
unceasingly for a whole Saturday. The boys were seated 
about a large dining room table, which had every ap- 
pearance of demolished abundance. 

“Boys,” announced Mr. O’Brien, rising from his 
place at the head of the table, “I had no intention of 
making a speech, but there is something I would like 
to say. Do you mind?” 

The boys clapped their hands delightedly. 

“Speech! Speech!” they cried. 

“Thank you. I do want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed being with you boys today, and I believe Mrs. 
O’Brien has enjoyed having you here, too. Am I right, 
Mary?” 

“You are right,’ agreed Mrs. O’Brien, who was 
seated opposite him. “And I can scarcely refrain from 
saying, ‘I told you so!” 


Not Sure of Successful Party 


“You see, boys,” explained her husband, “I wasn’t 
sure that this party would be so successful. Perhaps 
I was thinking of my own boyhood days, and the 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


\ Catholic college for men, established in 1950, under the 
administration of the Archdiocese of Louisville. It is staffed 
by priests of the Archdiocese, Franciscan Fathers, Friars Minor 
(enventual and lay professors. 


LOCATION 

The site of Bellarmine College is a beautiful 100-acre tract 
of land on the eastern edge of Louisville, lying between Norris 
Place and Newburg Road. It is within easy public transportation 
range of any section of the Louisville area. For information 
on admission write to The Registrar, Bellarmine College, 2000 
Norris Place, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


ACCREDITATIONS AND AFFILIATIONS 

sellarmine College, affiliated with The Catholic University of 
America, is a member of the National Catholic Educational 
\ssociation and the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and is approved by the Kentucky State 
Department of Education for teacher training in secondary 
education. Accreditation with the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is now in progress. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 
The curriculum is organized around, and has as its primary 
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Bellarmine College 


principle of integration, the truths of Divine Revelation en- 
trusted by Christ to His Church. The motto of Bellarmine 
College is taken from the prayer for the feast of St. Robert 
Bellarmine: “Jn Veritatis Amore” (“In love of truth’). The 
College does not accept the notion that a school’s responsibility 
is to teach students simply to fit into the society in which they 
live. It submits that students must be taught to evaluate this 
society and to exercise their trained human powers to change it 
whenever necessary. 


FACULTY 
Priests of the Archdiocese, Franciscan Fathers, Friars Minor 
Conventual and lay professors. 


LIBRARY 
15,000 Volumes ; 1,500 bound periodicals ; 200 current periodicals. 


DEGREES 

The College awards only the A. B. degree. This policy is a 
logical consequence of the College’s conviction that every 
student, regardless of his choice of a field of concentration, 
should receive the basic elements of a liberal arts education, 
and that the natural sciences are an integral part of the content 
of such an education. 
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CURRICULUM 


I. Division of Commerce: Departments of Accounting, 
Business Administration, Economics. 


Il. Division of Humanities: Departments of English, Fine 
Arts, German, Greek, Latin, Romance Languages and 
Russian. 


. Division of Mathematics and Natural Sciences: Depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics. 


’, Division of Philosophy, Psychology and Theology: 
Departments of Philosophy, Psychology and Theology. 


‘I. Division of Social Science: Departments of Education, 
History, Political Sciences and Sociology. 


A program of concentration is offered in these fields, as well 
as pre-professional and double-degree, “3-2” engineering pro- 
grams. 


CO-CURRICULUM 


Personnel Services: Placement Bureau, Guidance (Religious, 
Vocational, Academic) Program, Annual Retreat, Com- 


munity Education Program, Formal and Informal Func- 
tions. 


College Societies and Clubs: Student Council, Third Order of 
St. Francis Chapter, Catholic Mission Crusade Unit, 
Student Orchestra, Dramatic Organization, Audio-Visual, 
Education Club, Marketing Club, Glee Club, Veterans 
Club, Language Clubs, Militia of Mary Immaculate, 
Discussion and Debating Groups, participation in National 


Federation of Catholic College Students, Young Voters’ 
Forum. 


Student Publications: The Concord (monthly newspaper), The 
Flagon (annual), The Lance (yearbook). 


Athletic Program: Intercollegiate and intramural basketball, 
baseball, track, golf, cross country. 
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ADMISSIONS: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1) Submission to the Registrar of a complete secondary school 
record on forms obtained from the Registrar. 2) All entrants 


must take the American Council on Education Ps: chological 
Test. 


ADMISSIONS: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 

Freshman candidates must show a minimum of fifteen units 
as follows: English (3), History (1), Algebra (1), Plane 
Geometry (1), Science (1), Foreign Languages (2), othe 
subjects (6, which preferably should be drawn from the fields 
of English, foreign language, mathematics beyond plane geo- 
metry, natural science and social science.) 


Advanced-standing candidates must present a transcript of 
the secondary school record. Credits will be evaluated accord- 
ing to the standards of Bellarmine College. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 
Application Fee $5.00 
Tuition, per semester hour 10.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College offers several scholarships within the Archdiocese. 
Complete information may be obtained by writing to the Dean. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, top row: Lobby of the Administration Building ; 
aerial view of the campus; Audio-Visual Room. 

Opposite page, bottom row: Science Building, section of the 
library; Little Theatre. 

This page, top row: Snack Bar; New Fiction Room; Chapel. 
This page, bottom row: Students’ seminar; Fine Arts section of 
the library; in the chemistry laboratory. 





parties I attended. I was honestly afraid that we might 
be ashamed to appear with a crowd of ten boisterous 
young people at a respectable theater, and that our 
home would be a wreck after you left. But I see that 
Mrs. O’Brien was right when she said, “These boys 
are not like that. I am sure we will be proud of their 
behavior.’ She was one hundred per cent right, too. 
I have learned that the boys of Sacred Heart School 
are really quite civilized. I was edified at your conduct 
and conversation on the way to and from the theater, 
and at the quiet, polite manner in which you waited at 
the door of the theater, without pushing or trying to 
get ahead, to allow Mrs. O’Brien and me to enter first. 
I know you thoroughly enjoyed the show, for your 
conversation has proved that; but you knew how to 
enjoy it without being too loud, without laughing at 
the wrong time, and without being a nuisance to the 
rest of the audience. Here at the party, you have proved 
that your conduct is quite right. You didn’t let your 
appetites run away with your manners, although the 
empty table is evidence of your appreciation. You have 
been tidy, courteous, and unselfish. On the whole, I 
believe this is one of the finest parties I ever attended, 
because the guests were so agreeable. How about it, 
Mary?” 

“I heartily agree. I was thinking the same myself. It 
has been a pleasure to be with such refined boys. Now, 
there is one thing more we would like our guests to 
have before you leave. No, don’t worry—it isn’t any- 
thing more to eat.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. O’Brien,” exclaimed James 
Horton in a relieved tone. “I was just wondering how 
one could refuse politely, after all the praise we’ve been 
listening to!” 

“I’m positive you won’t want to refuse this,” smiled 
Mrs. O’Brien. “Tom, will you please open that mys- 
terious bag in the center of the table? Carefully, 
please!” 


Real League Balls 


“It’s heavy!” exclaimed Tom, with some curiosity. 
The boys all watched attentively as he undid the red 
and white streamers which held the school pennant in 
the top of the large bag. “Balls!” he announced rap- 
turously. “Real league baseballs! Now we won’t have 
to use those old soft things!” 

“One apiece,” said Mrs. O’Brien, helping Tom to 
pass them around. 

The “Thank you’s” were profuse and heartfelt. 

“Autograph, please?” requested Tom, presenting 
the ball and a pen to his mother. For some minutes 
the balls were rapidly passed from one to another, 
until every ball had on it the names of the host, hostess, 
and each guest present. At last each ball was back in 
the hands of a proud possessor. Then the boys all looked 
hard at John Horton, who had already been unani- 
mously elected to take Tom’s place as captain for the 
summer, while the O’Briens were in California. John 
slowly rose to his feet. 
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Left Speechless . 

“T had no intention of making a speech, either. I still 
don’t see just how I can make a very good one, be 
cause the enjoyable movie, the generosity of our kind 
host and hostess, the delightful party, and, finally, this 
valuable souvenir, have all left me simply speechless. 
So I think I’ll just say ‘Thank you for everything,’ in 
the name of each boy present, and ask the boys to give 
the O’Briens a good big hand.” 

We shall draw the curtain here, amid the grand 
finale of a thrilling rainy Saturday. 


1. How did Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien prove to be a 
fine host and hostess? 

2. How did the boys prove to be exemplary guests? 

3. Do you think Mr. O’Brien might have had rea- 
sons for hesitating to take ten boys to a theater, and 
then to his home? 

4. Do you think the boys were happy when they 
learned they were better than their host’s expectations? 
Give reasons. 

5. Do you admire John Horton’s attempt at a speech? 
Why? 


. 


My Practice 

1. I will always show appreciation or enjoyment in 
a hearty, but not boisterous manner. 

2. I will never allow myself to be a nuisance at an 
entertainment or party. 


Things to Remember 

Boys and girls are polite if they: 

1. Do not make themselves conspicuous by loud 
talking or laughing. 

2. Are properly dressed for the occasion. They 
should be spotlessly clean, have the hair neatly combed, 
nails clean, and avoid dress that will attract attention. 

3. When leaving, tell the host and hostess how 
much they have enjoyed the occasion. 

4. Respond promptly if asked to play or sing. If 
they are unable to do what is asked of them, they say 
so firmly but courteously. 

5. Enter heartily into any game that is introduced, 
unless there is a good reason for refusing. 

6. Avoid whispering, moving about, looking at a 
watch, etc., when anyone is reading aloud, singing, or 
playing. 

7. Are equally agreeable to all present, looking out 
especially for those who are shy or strangers to most 
people present. 

8. Never ask when refreshments will be served. 

9. Wait quietly in line at the box office to purchase 
tickets. They never push others or try to get ahead of 
them. 

10. In the theater, seat themselves quietly and re- 
frain from giggling or any noise during a program. 
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Projects 

1. Give a short talk on the duties of a host or hostess 
at a party. 

2. Give a talk on the courtesy expected of guests at 
a party. 

3. Tell what politeness requires at a movie or any 
entertainment. 

4. Could you make a poster to illustrate any of 
these points? 


VOCATION and the Teacher's Role 


By Sister Mary Campion, S. S. J., Nazareth 
Convent, Nazareth, Michigan 


“I’M SICK AND TIRED OF BEING CALLED A SHRIMP!” 
The smallest 8th Grader at St. Marys landed her pudgy 
self in a heap before Sister’s desk. Amusement twinkling 
in her grey eyes, Sister Hilaria lifted her habit skirt a 
little. ““That’s all right, Mary Jane ; you'll look a lot taller 
in one of these.” 

Unknowingly, Sister had just played her little part in 
a drama written and directed by the Holy Ghost. Her 
words had fallen on good ground, for little Mary Jane 
went off that day saying to herself, “I’m going to be a 
Sister someday and wear a habit too.” 

In his encyclical, Sacra Virginis, Pope Pius XII 
shows that a religious vocation is an affair between the 
Holy Ghost and_the soul. Where is one place we know 
of that the Holy Ghost most often speaks ? It is surely the 
confessional ; and Sisters do not have a stole. 

Obviously, then, it is the Holy Ghost who plays the 
major role in this mysterious thing called “vocation.” 
Will the religious teacher, having in her classroom the 
future Sisters and priests of America, calmly shrug 
aside all responsibility in the matter? The zealous 
teacher shrinks from such a suggestion. What, then, 
will be her role? 


‘(Cross-Section of Views 


Surveys are not absolute guides but they have un- 
deniable value in giving nebulous, abstract ideas flesh 
and blood. The following comments were made by a 
cross-section of experienced religious teachers, Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Nazareth, Michigan. 

The first question we proposed was “Shall the reli- 
gious teacher be the first to bring up the topic of voca- 
tions? Before the class? Individually?” In every case, 
the Sisters felt that we must speak often yet prudently 
of religious life before the children. There may be some 
in the group who would never otherwise be reached. 
“Children in grades five and six are in the hero- 
worshipper stage. It is right here that the zealous teacher 
can discreetly sow right attitudes toward religious life 
that will later blossom into a true vocation,” expressed 
one Sister. 


"One Was Plagued” 
In approaching individual girls to encourage a possible 


vocation, the Sisters were divided in opinion. About 80% 
were against going to students with the intention of 
spurring on a vocation. One Sister stated, “I know of 
one girl with a brilliant personality and devout char- 


. acter. Yet, she will never enter the convent because she 


was plagued by well-meaning but imprudent Sisters in 
her school years. If a girl really has a vocation, she will 
go ahead without actually being asked. Mothers do not 
go out campaigning other girls to become mothers. 
Both the vocation and the grace to follow it come 
from God.” 

Another Sister, who has indirectly influenced many 
vocations, replied, ‘““We have no right to interfere in 
God’s plans; we cannot possibly pick and choose from 
among our students those who are suited to religious 
life. There are hundreds of examples where the actual 
person to enter the convent was the last person thought 
of by her teacher.” As one Sister put it: “I was such a 
harum-scarum that no one even dreamed of asking me 
to be a Sister.” 


Strike Happy Medium 


Other Sisters, however, felt that there are occasions 
when a timely word to Mary Jane or Judy would give 
her the needed confidence. A Sister who has held many 
important offices in the community tells this story of 
herself. “I recall very clearly a remark made by my 
seventh grade teacher. She said, ‘Remember, by dear, 
you are to be a Sister some day.’ Her words remained 
with me throughout my school years and played a major 
part in my decision to enter.” And another, “It would 
have thrilled me to know that my teachers wanted me 
among them; that they thought me worthy of so high a 
called. In a way, I felt unwanted because I was never 
asked.” Perhaps one of the best ways to solve a problem 
is to hit a happy medium. As one Sister put it: “Every 
Catholic girl thinks about becoming a nun at sometime 
in her life. I would not ask, ‘Do you want to be a nun?” 
but, ‘When did you last think about becoming a nun?’ ” 


Factor in Final Decision, Prudence Advised 

Another question asked of the Sisters was “What 
factor do you think most often enters into the final 
decision to enter?” About 90% of the Sisters felt it was 
the “go ahead” signal which their confessor gave that 
decided the way the path led. Without exception, every 
Sister questioned stressed the tremendous influence 
of good example. Nothing so appeals to youths as a 
happy, cheerful personality. That “No girl is going to 
bury herself among a lot of mummies” is a truth some 
of us overlook. 

Jealousy has a way of rearing its ugly head even 
among consecrated souls, and young people are amaz- 
ingly sensitive to its presence among their teachers. 
Little Mary Jane must feel free to go to the Sister whose 
personality appeals to her though it may not be her 
“home” room teacher. 

Another question in the survey was, “What means 
should a Sister take to direct a young girl who confides 
her desire to enter?” Here, too, the answers had a com- 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


A Catholic senior college for women, resident and day, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. Web- 
ster College was founded in 1915 and was incorporated under 
the act of the Legislature of the State of Missouri on July 20, 
1916. It is a corporate college of St. Louis University 


LOCATION 


The college campus, situated in Webster Groves, one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of St. Louis, is bounded by Lockwood 
Avenue, Plymouth Avenue and Big Bend Boulevard. The 
College is within a thirty-minute ride of St. Louis and adjacent 
towns. The Manchester-Shrewsbury and Manchester buses pass 
the campus on Lockwood Avenue, and the Big Bend-Kirkwood 
bus on Big Bend Boulevard. The main lines of both the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad and the Frisco Railroad have stations in 
Webster Groves. Communications regarding admission should 
be directed to The Registrar, Webster College, Webster Groves, 
St. Louis 19, Missourt. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATIONS 

Webster College is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Association of 
American Colleges. It holds membership in the National Catho 
lic Educational Association and The American Council on 
Education and is affliated with The Catholic University o/ 
America. It is registered for State Teachers’ Certificates by th« 
Department of Education of the State of Missouri. Webster 
College is an institutional member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Physical and Spiritual: To provide adequate opportunities for 
wholesome recreation, to inculcate good health habits; to de- 


Webster College 


velop to the fullest the spiritual powers of womanhood. Jntel- 
lectual and Moral: To educate the student insofar as her mental 
capacities permit, to strive to integrate her intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional powers and to furnish her with a sense of 
moral responsibility which will continue to prove effective in 
later life. Individual, Domestic, and Social: To assist the student 
to fulfill her role as an individual and to realize her relation- 
ship with others; to educate the student in the best social 
customs of a democratic society; to equip young women to 
build exemplary Catholic home life. 

The college subordinates vocational and technical preparation to 
a liberal education. It emphasizes the value of broad intellectual 
interests and of fully trained mental faculties, in order that its 
graduates may take responsible places in civil, social and 
religious life 


FACULTY 
Sisters of Loretto, priests, lay men and women. 
LIBRARY 


30,000 volumes, standard and scholarly publications, American 
and foreign newspapers. Webster College is the home of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts: English, Latin, French, Spanish, Art, Music, 
Speech, Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, History, Home 
Economics, Sociology, Physical Education, Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

Bachelor of Science: Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics. 


Bachelor of Science: Medical Technology. 
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Bachelor of Music: applied music, liturgical music. 


Bachelor of Music Education. 





CURRICULUM DIVISIONS 


[. Division of Letters and Fine Arts, including the departments 
of English, Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Art, 
Music, Speech. 

II. Division of Mathematics and Science, including departments 
of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics. 

III. Division of Social Studies, including departments of Edu- 
cation, History, Home Economics, Library Science, Sociol- 
ogy, Theology, Philosophy, Psychology, Physical Education. 


CO-CURRICULUM 

Student Personnel Services: Guidance Program; Testing Pro- 
gram; Freshman Week Program; Health Service; Annual 
Retreat; General Education Series Program; lectures, 
music and dramatic recitals; formal and informal social 
activities. 

















College Societies and Clubs: Student Government Assn.; Col- 
lege Orchestra ; Home Economics Club; International Rela- 
tions Club; Language Club; Loretto Players; Mathematics 

Club; Music Guild; Poetry Club; Sodality of Our Lady. 











Student Publications: The Web (fortnightly) ; The Lauretanum 
(annually) ; The Lorettine (quarterly). 





The Athletic Association offers membership to the entire student 
body. The officers and special committee appointees in this 
organization plan the program of sports for the different 
seasons and assume general management for all such activi- 
ties. Every spring at the annual banquet sponsored by the 
\ssoc‘ation the members receive the awards which they 
have merited during the year. 












ADMISSION: GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


A personal application for admission should be filled out by the 
student. A form for this purpose will be mailed on request. 
Not later than the latter part of August a record of high school 
credits should be sent direct to the Registrar of the College by 
the Principal of the school which the student attended. No 
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student will be registered for classes until high school credits 


have been received and approved. 


ADMISSION: SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


1. Students applying for admission to the College must present 
fifteen acceptable units of work from an accredited high school. 
Twelve of the fifteen units should be academic. Applicants 
whose credentials are not satisfactory may be admitted by 
examination. 

2. Applicants from other standard colleges desiring advanced 
standing must fulfill the conditions required for admission to 
the freshman year and, in addition, (a) must present an honor- 
able dismissal from the college last attended and an official 
record of previous college work; (b) must secure before gradu- 
ation all the prescribed courses. Candidates for advanced stand- 
ng, coming from non-accredited colleges, may be admitted by 
examination. Although the applicant’s admission to the college 
depends upon the quality of the work presented for entrance, 
her academic status will not be definitely determined until she 
has completed one semester’s work. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Tuition, board, general fee 
Rooms 


$1,030 
$150-200 








SCHOLARSHIPS 

Webster College offers a limited number of partial tuition 
scholarships for both resident and day students on a competitive 
basis. Scholarships in art, music, drama are also open to 
qualified students. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Opposite page, top: boarders in Loretto Hall; student televi- 
sion panel; Freshman capping. 

Opposite page, bottom: choral group; Administration Building; 
student editors. 

This page, top: College book store; Chapel of All Saints; 
calisthenics class. 

This page, 
instruction. 


bottom: square-dance party; sculpturing; piano 


mon denominator: prudence. A discreet silence on the 
part of the teacher was stressed again and again. Youth 
is inconstant. The desire today to be a religious can 
easily change to a desire to be a Snake charmer tomorrow. 
The best course is to let our Mary Jane bring up the 
subject herself each time. In no sense should a Sister 
induce her to enter because of Mary Jane’s supposed 
affection for her. Fear of disappointing a teacher is a 
motive that will hardly stand up under the daily grind of 
carrot peeling and five o'clock risings. Yet, the possi- 
bility of such a motive cannot be ruled out entirely. 


Element of Challenge 

Again, many Sisters felt that the young aspirant 
should know that religious life is not a bed of roses. 
The mistress of novices put it this way: “We fall in 
love with a Tremendous Lover and we must pay a tre- 
mendous price.” She continued, “Tell them there will 
be hours of silence, work, and prayer. They must strive 
to become cultured and womanly.” This will hardly 
frighten the girl who is in earnest. In most cases, it 
provides that element of challenge they are seeking. 
In the matter of recreation, Mary Jane should be told 
that there will be good times without giving the subject 
too much emphasis. 

Admittedly, we have done little more than say what 
has been said by many others at frequent times in the 
history of the Church. Yet, each person who experiences 
Christ’s call can, if she will, shed a little more light on 
this important matter. A truth clothed with a particular 
Sister’s distinctive personality may salvage a drowning 
vocation. 

In conclusion, let us chalk up the ideas emphasized 
by most of the Sisters. The Holy Ghost plays the leading 
part in this matter of vocation. Religious teachers are 
the supporting cast as we learned in the beginning of 
this article. Sister Hilaria’s part in Mary Jane’s vocation 
was not worth a press notice but it certainly made the 
work of the Holy Ghost easier. Let our Sisters storm 
heaven with their prayers, turn the sunshine of cheer on 
fertile hearts and dry up the floods of doubt with a 
gentle calm. Thus, by prayer and example, their lives 
will be eloquent invitations to follow Christ. 


KING ALFRED, Apostle of Mary 


By Sister M. Angelita, ILH.M., St. Catherine 
School, 8201 Sylvester, Detroit 14, Michigan 


THIs IS THE AGE OF MARY. Our Holy Father, Pius XII 
has tried to impress his people about the place Mary 
should now hold in their lives. We teachers, in follow- 
ing the Pope’s example and admonitions, have sought 
numerous ways of drawing the children toward an 
active devotion for God’s mother. Our aim is that a 
child’s Marian devotion be not just self-centered but 
fruitful, even apostolic. It seems to me that a presenta- 
tion, study, and appreciation of G. K. Chesterton’s 
The Ballad of the White Horse would be a prolific 


aid for inspiring and convincing teen-agers that they | 
can and should be Apostles of Mary. 


Offering of Complete Dedication 


In this magnificent masterpiece written by one of 
the world’s great writers, the hero, King Alfred, shows 
that he is a true apostle of Heaven’s Queen. Perhaps, 
without much hesitation, it can be said that Mary 
smiled on Alfred for the same reason that God smiled 
on Mary. The sign of Mary’s greatness was her littleness 
She wished only to be the Lord’s handmaid, and God 
looking on Mary’s humility, loved her and chose her 
for the Mother of His Son. Here, too, as exemplified 
in the Ballad, the first sign of an apostle is humility 
contained in the knowledge that he does not think him- 
self worthy of being an apostle. When Alfred saw 
the vision of our Lady as she stood and stroked the tall 
sea grass, he gave her the humble offering of a complete 
dedication. 

Then Alfred, truthfully admits that he is but a com- 
mon king and, with fear of the splendid gates of heaven, 
questions whether he shall come home at last. Our 
Lady insists that the gates of heaven are lightly locked. 
She chides Alfred and pictures for him the evil in the 
world, much as our Lady later did at Fatima. Finally 
Mary challenges him with those evils which threatened 
Alfred’s world as they now threaten ours. Then she 
vanishes, leaving the man with his faith and a challenge. 
The memorable lines of Alfred as he responds to the 
words of Mary could well be adopted as a life-song 
of every’apostolic soul. 


Humility, Strong Characteristic 


Alfred, in spreading the gospel of Mary, put no 
weight on his own kingliness or eloquence but simply 
gave the truth of Mary’s word and continued his 
journey. Rather he trusted grace and the integrity of 
each man he met. Thus, throughout the whole ballad, 
the great humility of Alfred seems to be the strong 
characteristic that renders him docile and courageous 
in the Queen’s work. 

From this little seed of humility germinated the green 
growths of joy, true interior joy that is the mark of a 
real apostle. The ballad is permeated with this- joyful 
spirit in darkness and holy hope. Shaken with the joy 
of giants, Alfred gathered those ancient chiefs, Eldred, 
Mark, and Colan, for the battle against paganism. The 
night before the onslaught Alfred, disguised as a bard, 
enters the Danish camp where, in song, he asks if it 
be not better to fast with joy than feast in misery. 


Spirit of Joy Attracts 


Even in the height of battle, Alfred’s men found joy. 
Though six spears were thrust upon Eldred, they were 
splintered while he laughed. When the fight seemed all 
but lost and the Danes thought they had routed Alfred’s 
few survivors, the Christian King spurred his men 
to make a last attack by declaring that they should not 
choose Danish slavery or starvation. It would be better, 
he insisted, to take the journey to heaven “singing a 
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Wessex song.” This spirit of joy attracts all to the 
apostolic man. It is the secret all wish to learn. 


Perseverance 


There is another lesson Alfred teaches those who 
would be apostles. It is perseverance. He would show 
them a perseverance that does not quail at defeat and 
fights on, though success is hidden and indefinable, a 
perseverance that will end only when life ends. Mary 
did not offer Alfred evident success but a sordid picture 
of the rising sea of paganism. Nor did Alfred receive 
any security that this paganism, finally quelled by a 
great turning of the tide in his favor, would not rise 
again. Yet, in spite of all this darkness, he per- 
severed in his efforts to promote Christianity and attack 
evil during the remaining years, as symbolized in the 
scouring of the White Horse, the chalk pattern that 
marked the hills of Uffington, overlooking the battlefield 
of Ethandune. 

The Apostle of Mary, too, will reap success, whether 
he sees it or not, if he perseveres as gallant Alfred did, 
fighting with a joyous and humble heart under the 
banner of the Virgin Queen. Ours is a subtle enemy 
and cruel. With these three virtues and the heel of 
Mary we shall crush the dread serpent, at least in our 
own milieu, as Alfred crushed the evils of paganism in 
Athelney. 


PRAYER AND MYSTICISM in 
Nursery School and Kindergarten 
URI | 


“By Sister M. Jeannette, St. Elizabeth’s Day 
Home, 136 Vine Street, San Jose 10, Calif. 


LONG AGO OUR DEAR LORD HELD ouT His Arms lovingly 
to embrace little children. He, who knew them better 
than anyone else, realized their capabilities of founda- 
tion work in prayer and mysticism. He wanted them 
near Him in spite of and even because of their tender 
years. 


When to Begin Training 


Much is written today on the pre-school child. It is 
agreed that those years before school age are the most 
impressionable ones. 


Modern psychology has come more and more to 
emphasize the importance of the pre-school years. 
It has found that impressions then received, though 
they may appear of no importance at the time, may 
exert an altogether disproportionate influence on 
the whole course of the individual’s later life. 
Parents should make the most of this situation 
for the welfare of the child. There are almost 
unlimited possibilities in his early religious train- 
ing ; to wait till the child goes to school is to neglect 
these possibilities. 1 


The Sisters in day homes* take the places of mothers 
who are obliged to go out to work. What an opportunity 


and privilege is theirs to mold these young souls to the 
likeness of Christ by instilling in them a love of prayer 
and sacrifice. 


Method 


As in the life of an adult, prayer and mysticism are 
not for certain times of the day, to be gone through 
and then forgotten. Prayer and mysticism must be the 
very essence of life; they must be to the soul what 
air is to the body. Since this is true, by laying the 
proper foundation in early religious training we may 
be preparing a missionary or contemplative, but at any 
rate a saint. 

The spiritual training ofthe young is specifically de- 
scribed by the hierarchy in one of their annual state- 
ments : 


Morning and evening prayers, grace before and 
after meals, the family rosary, the saying of a short 
prayer each time the striking clock marks the pas- 
sage of another hour nearer eternity, the reverential 
making of the Sign of the Cross, the inculcation of 
respect for the crucifix and other religious ob- 
jects—all these are practices which should be en- 
couraged in the religious formation of the child.? 


How does nursery school and kindergarten training 


in the day home measure up to the statement of the 
Bishops? The aim of the day home is to have a 
Christian atmosphere in all its activities. A certain time 
of each day is set aside as a “holy time,” during which 
prayers are recited either with or after Sister, depend- 
ing on the age group. Hymns are sung and a holy 
story is told. This is the childrens’ favorite time of the 
day, which has been revealed by asking many of them 
what they liked best in the day home. Grace is said 
before and after lunch. At the sound of the hour bell 
all hands join and the prayer, “Let us remember that 
we are in the holy presence of God,” is said. 


Religious Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the day home is religious. 
Crucifixes, holy pictures and shrines are in the rooms. 
The children are encouraged to offer their little cuts 
and bruises to Jesus, who suffered for them. An act of 
silence on the stairs and a kind act to another child 
are done because they love the dear God who so loves 
them. A First Friday holy hour and procession, the 
crowning of Blessed Mother during May, a Nativity 
tableau, special devotion to St. Joseph during March 
and to our Guardian Angels during October, as well 
as the Rosary, keep the children aware of the liturgy 
of the Church. 


1Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., “The Training of the Pre-School 
Child”, The Parent Educator, Vol. 1 (1931), p. 26. 

*Day Homes have been conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Family since 1879. Their purpose is to care for little children 
whose mothers are obliged to go out to work during the day and 
thereby keep a family together before and after working hoyrs 
and on week ends. The program includes day care for children 
of nursery, pre-kindergarten and kindergarten age and also in- 
cludes extended day care. 

2 Statement of the Bishops of the U.S., The Child: Citizen 
of Two Worlds (N.C.W.C., 1950). 
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Results of Early Training 





The most direct potent parent educators are the 
children themselves. There are many instances in which 
the Sisters encounter the child’s influence on the family. 
Four-year-old Tommy would not sit down for supper 
until the family joined with him in saying grace. 

The Sisters are mindful of the direction given them 
and are ever striving to make their little charges God- 
conscious. The ills of the world are numerous, and will 
touch even those children who are given the best pos- 
sible foundation. However, their chances of meeting 
trials with Christian fortitude will be greater in propor- 
tion to their practice of prayer and asceticism. The 
thought of the love of God“is an ennobling one. 
























































When a child is taught that God loves him per- 
sonally and watches over him and forgives him 
he will want to measure up to the desires of this 
love object. He will strive to be good from strong 
inner motives.* 
































The child well trained in prayer and mysticism is a 
happy one. Suffering brings joy because it can be 
offered to Christ, whose sufferings far outweigh the 
greatest pain we can have. Remaining a child in the 
sweetness of Christ, even in mature years, such a soul 
is prepared to pass from this life to an everlasting home 
where all have entered the Kingdom of Heaven be- 
cause they had first become “as little children.” 


3 McGovern, Services to Children in Institutions, p. 297 
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Individual Differences 


(Continued from page 568) 












Apply Principle of Readiness 


The study of the individual differences of children 
must be begun before they start on their school career 
in Grade 1, Kindergarten and first-grade teachers, in- 
deed all teachers, must understand and apply the 
principle of readiness. Our schools have made great 
progress in the recognition and development of read- 
ing readiness. To force reading instruction on children 
who are not ready physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally, results in retarding their development and 
may cause a lasting dislike for reading, an attitude of 
failure, and very many times friction at home. Of 
course, probably all of us have heard of the child who 
wanted to pluck out his eyes so he would not have 
to learn to read. 
















































































All plans for the improvement of instruction mean 
very little unless the teacher begins where the child 
is. The most excellent inservice program may bring 
teachers up to date; but it will remain fruitless unless 
teachers do something about the individual differences 
of .children in their classrooms. The most renowned 
specialist may be called in; but his wise counsel will 
avail very little until teachers have identified the levels 
of achievement of their pupils. 
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Small classes alone will not solve the school’s prob- 
lems and the children’s difficulties in learning. If in- 
struction in such a room does not consider and provide 
for the individual differences of children, nothing is 
gained and the pupils will still have to learn in spite 
of their teacher. 

Many of our schools have added to their staffs 
remedial teachers. These special teachers do a wonder- 
ful job helping retarded children during a special period, 
Unless backed up by differentiated guidance in the 
regular classroom, the gains from the special instruc- 
tion are lost. 


Teachers Observed 


Not long ago I received a copy of the Free Press 
of Detroit, Michigan. The paper reported a study 
which I should wish to place into the hands of every 
classroom teacher. The author of the study is Dr. Paul 
Christensen, assistant principal at Webster School, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. Dr. Christensen and a staff of 
three research students observed and studied for three 
months the activities of classroom teachers. Their find- 
ings were amazing if not suspected. Here I wish to 
quote only the most important results. 

First, a child in the elementary school gets only thirty- 
six seconds daily of individual attention from his 
teacher. In the average classroom, a total of fourteen 
minutes only, out of six hours, are spent helping in- 
dividual children. Teachers talk to children during 
intermissions and before and after school hours for 
eleven minutes. These figures speak for themselves. 
They support the point I wish to emphasize—attention 
to the individual differences of children is the first order 
of business in our schools today. 








| Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 563) | 


problem—unhappy about the school, his life, and your 
dull subjects. Injecting poetical interest into my thirty- 
eight wards, ages 12-15 years, was an unnerving task. 
It did not take long to find out that The Charge Of The 
Light Brigade, Sea Fever, Gunga Din, The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol and Casey At The Bat made poetry easy. 
It was a simple task to slip in Snowbound, Song of The 
Chattahoochee, The Highwayman, To A Waterfowl and 
Mending Wall as fillers. It was not long before we were 
reading Sandburg, William Carlos Williams, and even 
Gertrude Stein, if for no other reason but laughs. It 
was exposure all right. But there was not a chill in the 
group. 


A Fertile Field 
Lastly, I pray you not to forget reasonable creation— 
another stile in the fence of tradition. No student can 
ever enter into the world of literature without writing. 
The elemental substance of the youthful mind! What a 
fertile field for those influences which lead to the secrets 
(Continued on page 594) 
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General Metal; Principles, Proce- 
dures, and Projects. By R. R. 
Fraser and E. L. Bedell ( Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.; pages 244; price, text 
ed. $3.50). 


While not the first book in its 
field and scope, General Metal is a 
valuable book because it presents to 
the beginning student, in an easy and 
understandable manner, a broad and 
fundamental knowledge of various 
skills and trades connected with 
metal. 

The authors, Roland R. Fraser 
and Earl L. Bedell, have taught 
metal work and are currently occu- 
pying administrative positions. Mr. 
Fraser is principal of the George 
Washington Trade School in De- 
troit and a member of the coopera- 
ting faculty of Wayne University. 
Mr. Bedell is instructor of all general 


+ metal shop subjects at Wayne Uni- 


versity, and is divisional director, 
Department of Technical and Trade 
Schools of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation. 

General Metal is divided into 
thirteen chapters with an additional 
section containing projects to be de- 
veloped by the student, and lastly an 
index for ready reference. The first 
chapter talks about different kinds 
of metal. Chapter two explains how 
to plan a project. The next three 
chapters deal with the various tools 
and machines that are used in work- 
ing at the different metal industries. 
Chapters six and seven deal specifi- 
cally with sheet metal, while chap- 
ter eight explains how to finish 
various metals. Chapters nine 
through thirteen each deal with a 


Specific branch of metal work, such 


as, Metal Spinning, Ornamental 
Work, Heat Treating, Foundry, and 
General Machine Shop. 

The authors show how to work 
with wrought iron, copper, cold 
rolled steel, sheet and ingot alumi- 


y 1956 


iron, IC tin, and metal foils. More- 
over, the student will learn from 
General Metal how to read blue 
prints, etch metal, tool metal, enamel 
copper, solder aluminum, and fi- 
nally how to buff and polish the 
metals. 

The text has plenty of pictures, 
drawings and diagrams, Each picture 
has its own explanation beneath it. 
Each chapter is headed with a state- 
ment of the various items that will 
be discussed, and is concluded with 
questions that very well review the 
matter covered. The presentation 
and explanation of the processes and 
operations of tools and machines is 
very clear. The language is not too 
technical, and the print is large 
enough for easy reading. 

Students will find this book inter- 
esting both for its educational value 
and for its pictorial presentation. 
As the name implies, General Metal 
is intended primarily for the begin- 
ner in metal work. Since various 


. trades connected with metal are 


treated, the student could better 
decide, upon finishing this book, 
which particular branch of metal 
work he would like to continue with 
and to specialize in. 

Also those persons who are inter- 
ested in metal work as a hobby or 
with a view to being handy, will find 
General Metal very helpful. Thus, 
with the aid of this practical book 
such persons might make useful and 
attractive objects for use about the 
home. Lastly, General Metal will 
enable a person not only to acquire 
a skill in working with metals, but 
also an ability as a consumer to 
recognize good design and quality of 
material. 


(Rev.) Puiiip Pascucct, S.D.B. 


English in the Catholic Secondary 
School. (The Proceedings of the 
Workshop on English in the Cath- 
olic Secondary School conducted 


at the Catholic University of 
America, June 11 to June 22, 
1954.) Edited by Sister Mary 
Janet Miller, S.C.. Ph.D. (The 
Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C., 1955). 


The function of the study of 
English in the high school curricu- 
lum is a subject that certainly needs 
some attention. Language, the med- 
ium through which most knowledge 
is transmitted to the student, is the 


- heart of any educational effort. The 


snowballing content of the English 
curriculum, the conflicting opinions 
current as to the nature of language 
and the approach to its study, the 
widespread criticism made by busi- 
nessmen and college professors alike 
of the high school graduates’ in- 
ability to handle language—all of 
these things indicate the need for 
meetings such as the Catholic Uni- 
versity workshop on English in the 
Catholic Secondary Schools. English 
in the Catholic Secondary School 
is the report of the workshop held 
in Washington June 11 to June 22, 
1954. 

The book reprints sixteen papers 
given at the workshop. Subjects of 
the papers range from the specific 
“Oral English: Its Characteristics 
and Use” by Sister Mary Cyprian 
Spradling, Ad. PP.S., to the survey 
view presented in John Julian Ryan’s 
“The Place of Composition and Lit- 
erature in Education.” As one might 
expect in a book containing essays 
by sixteen different writers, the qual- 
ity of the content and of the style 
varies greatly from one essay to 
another. The Reverend Eugene J. 
Molloy’s “The Teaching of Com- 
position”, for example, is an un- 
usually fine treatment of a very 
difficult subject. But several of the 
other essays in this collection are so 
poorly conceived, organized, and 
written that one trembles to think 
that these writers have anything 
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whatsoever to do with any phase cf 
the teaching of English. 

The better essays in this book 
should make provocative reading for 
anyone interested in the Catholic 
high school curriculum. Essays such 
as Sister Cleophas Costello’s treat- 
ment of why modern students may 
be unsatisfactorily prepared for the 
work we give them or the discussion 
of the question of introducing high 
school students to modern realists 
are done in a clear, mature, some- 
times brilliant manner. The reader 
may not always agree with the 
writer’s conclusions, but the essays 
should certainly cause the reader to 
pause and consider the problems. 
Perhaps the chief value in a book 
such as this is that the better essays 
should provoke all of us who teach 
to carefully reconsider our theory 
and our practice. 

Two patterns of thought that 
would seem to demand further ex- 
tensive study emerge from many of 
these essays. The first is the gnaw- 
ing problem of reality. “We should 

in ee expression that occurs 
again and again in this book. The 
writers continued preoccupation 


with the ideal causes this reader to 
wonder about the real. Would it 
not be wise, in discussions such as 
these, to begin more often with the 
real situation and the real problem 
and attempt to work to a conclusion 
and solution instead of dealing al- 
most exclusively with the theoretic 
ideal? Such discussions can tend to 
become purely academic with little 
practical results in the life situation. 

Secondly, the particular function 
of the study of English in the Cath- 
olic curriculum seems, in these es- 
says, to be poorly defined. Through- 
out the essays in this book one finds 
the idea, both stated and implied, 
that the study of English should 
have a direct and what amounts to 
immediate effect in the religious life 
of the student. The practical results 
of this position may well lead to 
the further overloading of an already 
overloaded subject. Further, the 
idea can lead to a destruction of the 
integrity of the study of literature 
as an art form; it merges with re- 
ligion and becomes a course in what 
might be called “applied religion.” 
No one questions the fact that the 
ultimate purpose of art or literature 
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See... 
God's World 


—the Catholic Elementary School Science 
Program for grades 1 through 6. 


General Science for High School 


—by Painter and Skewes. Newly revised, 
completely reset. 


Our Quest for Happiness 


—by Elwell et al. Books 1 and 2 are newly 


Problems and Opportunities 
in a Democracy 


—by the Rev. John F. Cronin. Already the 
leading social studies textbook for the senior 
high school year. 


Understanding Social Problems 


—a workbook for the above. By the Rev. 
Richard F. Fitzgerald. 


MENTZER, BUSH and COMPANY 
330 East Cermak Rd. e 


is to lead man to God, but the fore- 
ing of the oblique action of literature 
into a direct mechanical means of 
moral instruction may well lead to 
the weakening of both religion and 
art. Indeed, this is what has hap- 
pened in the case of much of the 
writing that now poses as literature 
in our current Catholic magazines. 
Leo J. HERTzeEL 


Ride with the Sun. Ed. by Harold 
Courlander. Illus. by Roger Du- 
voisin (Whittlesey House; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955; 
pages 296; price $3.50). 


This sparkling collection of folk 
tales from all countries of the United 
Nations will be an ideal bedside 
companion for someone in the hos- 
pital because of the brevity and for 
the most part uplifting humor and 
tonic philosophy in these brief gems. 
Teachers will find them excellent 
for reading to the class or for 
dramatizing and the average person 
in general will find them broadening 
as they enlarge his horizon regard- 
ing the customs of all the countries 
represented in the United Nations. 
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Each story has been chosen and 
approved by the United Nations 
delegation of the country which it 
represents. There are sixty stories, 
one for each of sixty nations. The 
United States is represented by 
“Paul Bunyon’s Cornstalk.” The 
print is large and the style and con- 
cept clear enough for young people 
to enjoy. There is an immediacy of 
approach to each story, a starkness 
that gets at the heart of the matter. 
The book was put out by the United 
Nations Women’s Guild, who pro- 
pose to use the royalties to help dis- 
tressed children of all nations. 

In the story from Ethiopia, the 
servant of a rich merchant takes 
up his dare to stand exposed on a 
high mountain for one night with- 
out food, clothes or fire. If he does 
not die of exposure, the merchant 
will give him a farm and house of 
his own. An old man helps the serv- 
ant out by telling him not to take 
his eyes off the distant fire that he 
will light on the next mountain. The 
servant does this and survives, but 
the rich merchant refuses to give 
him his reward because he had 
looked across the valley at a fire. 
Another rich man helps the servant 
out by inviting all to a great feast, 
where food is never served, although 
aromas drift out of the kitchen all 


day. When protest was made, Hailu_ 


the host said, “If Arha was warmed 
by the fire he watched, then you 
have been fed by the smells coming 
from my kitchen.” This won the 
case for the servant. 

In the classroom, the teacher 
could make use of this graphic story 
by pointing out that people who at- 
tend Church and do not receive Holy 
Communion, are like the man shiv- 
ering on a mountain top looking at 
a remote fire and like people at a 
feast, fed only by the smell of the 
food. Folk tales have their impact 
in their power to suggest valuable 
implications. Naomi GILPATRICK 


Concept of Freedom. Edited by the 
Rev. Carl W. Grindel, C.M. 
(Henry Regnery Company, Chi- 
cago, 1955; pages 512; price 
$10). 

It is a commentary in itself that 
the essence of freedom must become 
the subject of analysis and defini- 
tion. We worry thus—has it fallen 
into the hands of the scholars be- 
cause it has left the hearts of the 


people ; must it be clarified and de- 
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A system of multi-purpose movable 
steel wardrobe racks with either a 
chalkboard (blackboard) or a cork- 
board (bulletin board for pictures, 
maps, etc.) back. These sturdy, weld- 
ed furniture steel units provide: (1) 
Means for holding coats, hats, over- 
shoes and lunch boxes in an efficient 
and orderly manner; (2) Chalkboards 
or corkboards to aid class instruc- 
tion; (3) Efficient, large capacity, 
space-saving wardrobe units, that go 
wherever needed, fit any space, and 
permit complete flexibility in room 
arrangement. 
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bated, not because it is no longer 
understood, but because it is no 
longer loved; is it being autopsized 
rather than synthesized or an- 


| alyzed? 


Nevertheless, freedom is this na- 
tion’s and this generation’s partic- 
ular charge. And if scholarly inves- 
tigation will do aught to nourish it, 
this volume well deserves the spe- 
cial award be given it by Freedoms 
Foundation. of Valley Forge, Pa. 

There are fourteen major essays, 
touching almost every relationship 
freedom hag with modern life— 
freedom of thought, freedom and 


government, freedom and the law, - 


freedom and labor, etc. But we may 
limit our review to the essay “Free- 
dom and Education” by Dr. Daniel 
C. Sullivan, professor of education 
of the graduate school faculty, St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn. 

It is in the field of education that 
the future of freedom is being de- 


| cided, necessarily, along with the 


mental, moral, and emotional make- 
up of the future citizenry. A recent 


| book, Collectivism on the Campus | 


by Prof. E. Merrill Root of Earl- 
ham College, completely bolsters 
Dr. Sullivan’s basic awareness of a 


“growing sensitivity to the role of | 
| the school in transmitting to each 


new generation of students values 
inherent in a democratic way of 


life.” Professor Root’s book unhap- | 


pily concludes that a foreign, rather 
than democratic way of life, is prop- 


| agated on many American cam- | 


puses. 


Dr. Sullivan begins with a little 
regarded truth: “Inasmuch as edu- 
is the transmission of the 


one generation to the next, the 


schools, which are the principal edu- | 


cation agents, act as arteries through 


which pass this heritage.” 


This, of course, accepts the fact 
of heritage—that is, an inheritance 
| rooted in fundamental truths. Many 


and thinkers, unfortu- 
nately, reject this fundamental the- 
sis. They see not only political and 
economic institutions, but what once 
were moral and ethical dogmas, 
attached not to basic truths—which 
would make them a_ necessary 
beneficial inheritance—but rooted in 
the social environment. This could 
well explain the existence of a fun- 
damental problem regarding free- 
dom and education—i.e., how far 
can such thinkers go in stopping 
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the flow of the American heritage 
to our youth, and substituting in 
its stead a new and subjective be- 
lief in the dogma of unbelief? 

Dr. Sullivan gives the only true 
answer, and an answer too few 
persons today find the courage to 
make: “The teacher in institutions 
of higher learning . . . must recog- 
nize not only the social heritage 
but also that body of objective 
truths made known to man by divine 
revelation—truths which all must 
accept; teacher and pupil, for right 
living and eternal salvation as well 
as for right thought.” 

Note that this does not demand 
a preachment of such truths, but 
only their recognition. It is patent 
that a teacher, for example, of lit- 
erature cannot grasp the richness of 
Shakespeare without an acceptance 
of the spirituality of the human soul ; 
cannot plumb the shadows of Swin- 
burne’s scepticism without a taste 
for Christian joy; is quite incapable 
of handling the rebellion of the Ro- 
mantics without having his feet on 
the solid ground of traditional phi- 
losophy to serve as an observation 
post for such rebellion. 

And Dr. Sullivan argues further, 
with much validity and acuity : “Be- 
cause of this [need for recognition 
of truths] the teacher in American 
schools cannot subscribe to a phi- 
losophy which accepts no tradition, 
recognizes no authority outside of 
himself in fulfilling his function. 
Neither may he proclaim the right 
to express himself untrammeled by 
any limitations except those derived 
from his own judgment and individ- 
ual interpretation.” 
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These fundamentals completely 
contradict, as Dr. Sullivan so ably 
points out, the contention of the 
Civil Liberties Union that there be 
“no limitations on classroom dis- 
cussion relevant to the subjects 
taught.” If the teacher does not 
have the fundamental recognitions 
discussed above, he is quite apt to 
go so far astray from interpreting 
his subject that his students will be 
warped and blighted in their out- 
look. We personally have known 
a competent scholar who knew his 
literature to do considerable vio- 
lence to Newman and others—vio- 
lence that resulted from the teach- 
er’s admitted agnosticism and result- 
ant sterility of metaphysic. 

This need for a preper philo- 
sophic perspective is especially 
great in the handling of a topic 
such as communism. The liberals 
are insistent that we must fully 
know the political and economic 
and philosophical system that chal- 
lenges us, and they are right. But 
how can the truth about commun- 
ism be taught by a moral or intel- 
lectual relativist? How can a stu- 
dent come to know the truth about 
communism from a teacher, for 
example, who measures the value 
of any government by a utilitarian 
standard ? 

Dr. Sullivan quite candidly writes : 
“The teacher is not permitted, even 
in the name of academic freedom, 
to indoctrinate his students with a 
communistic philosophy as a_bet- 
ter alternative [to democracy].” 
But the very fact that such a fact 
must be defended in a book such as 
this is proof in itself that the under- 
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| Catholic 


| persons. . 


| universities 


standing of freedom today is dully 
clouded compared to the days, for 
example, of the American Revolu- 
tion. The very greatest democrats 
of this nation were never disturbed 
that American Committees of Safety 
had to censure those who preached 
that British rule was a better alter- 
native than American independence. 
Today, if a similar committee seeks 
to censure “pink” professors, such 
action is denounced: un-American! 


Cardinal Newman is being called | 


upon, of late, by those Catholic 


thinkers who are tempted. by the | 
extremist view that says academic | 
freedom means not only the broad- | 
est latitude in seeking truth, but | 


the broadest latitude in passing off 


| opinion as the treasure at the end 
of that search. The great Cardinal | 
| is, indeed, being used to sell the ac- | 
ceptability of state universities for | 
students. | 
| Persons who take such a stand, have | 
obviously never seriously contem- | 
Newman's state- | 

ment that the object of universities, | 
| as set up by the Church, “is to re- 


undergraduate 


plated Cardinal 


unite things which were in the be- 


ginning joined together by God, 
' and have been put asunder by man.” 
The sad fact is that the majority | 
especially | 
| those who are quick to cry “aca- | 
| demic freedom” at the least idea 
of any intellectual accountability, | 
are quite incapable of rejoining the | 


of American thinkers, 


arts and sciences to the truth from 


| which they have been divorced. 


“IT wish the intellect to range with 


| the utmost freedom, and religion to 
| enjoy an equal freedom,” wrote 
| Cardinal 


Newman; “but what I 
am stipulating for is, that they 


| should be found in one and the same 

place, and exemplified in the same 
| . . It will not satisfy me, | 
if religion is here, and science there, | 
and young men converse with sci- | 
| ence all day, and lodge with religion 
| in the the evening.” 


That such is inevitable in secular, 
state, non-Catholic 
should — be 
enough that all of the “academic 


| freedom” in the world will not suf- 
fice to unite truth to the workings | 
of the human mind. 


Thank goodness, Dr. Sullivan 


makes the distinction necessary in | 
| discussing Freedom and Religion. | 
Every teacher in America should 


read Concept of Freedom. 


FRANK Morriss 
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CELEBRATE WITH US 
OUR 26th ANNIVERSARY 


SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES 


UNIFORMS 
BLOUSES 
BLAZERS 


by WEATHERCRAFT 


Value #1 


Rayon Gabardine 
Jumpers 

Grade School size— $5.00 up 

High School age— $6.00 up 

Your choice of Many Styles 


Value #2 


Blouses 
Finest Broadcloth 
Fabrics Available 


Peter Pan Collars $18 00 dz 
Exceptional value 


Value +3 


Blazers 


100% White Wool Sheflands 
Bound Piping edges in your CHOICE 
OF COLORS Finished with 2 pockets, 
School Emblem on Pocket 

ALL SIZES— $15.00 
COLORS ALSO AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES—WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES 


TODAY! 


WEATHERCRAFT COMPANY 
3 East 14th Street, New York 3, IL, 
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THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
at the College of St. Elizabeth 


By Sister Constance Marie, Chairman Modern Language Dept., College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


A LANGUAGE LABORATORY MAY MEAN ONE OF TWO 
THINGS. For the research worker whose field is the 
science of linguistics it is a laboratory devoted to the 
accurate analysis of language by mechanical aids. For 
the teacher of modern foreign languages it is a laboratory 
in which the students are given the opportunity to make 
practical, intelligent application of the data that has 
been presented to them, more or less theoretically, in 
the class room. 

The “raison d’étre” for teaching a foreign civilization 
is to broaden and deepen the students understanding of 
man. In order to attain this humanistic goal, our students 
must acquire some, if not all, of the following skills: 
aural comprehension, visual comprehension, oral self- 
expression, written self-expression. 


laboratory Adjunct to Classroom 


Here the language laboratory offers itself as an im- 
portant adjunct to classroom teaching. Is it too much 
to say that conscientiously and consistently used by the 
students under the wise and interested direction of the 
instructor, the language laboratory will pay dividends 
beyond our most sanguine hopes? 

After long and careful deliberation we have recently 
established at the College of Saint Elizabeth a modest 
language laboratory which we hope will prove the valu- 
able supplement to classroom teaching that we opti- 
mistically believe it to be. 

We have four Magneticon dual-phone recorders each 
in a separate sound-proof booth. One phonograph plays 
any standard or commercial disc, the other records on 
a magnetic disc. The two phonographs can be used 
separately or together, assuring a flexibility highly 
desirable, as well as useful, in these days when ex- 
cellent commercial recordings in foreign languages are 
So easily procured. 


May 1956 


Magnetic Disc Offers Advantages 


For some years we have used the magnetic tape 
recorder in the classroom and have found it very worth- 
while. But for individual work our students prefer the 
magnetic disc as the recording medium, since while 
possessing all the good qualities inherent in the tape 
recorder, the disc does away with the rewind and 
breakage problem involved. 

Perhaps one of the most effective activities of the 
student in the laboratory is the making of practice 
recordings. With the dual phonomagnetic system the 
student can copy the master recording on the magnetic 
disc and, at the same time, record her own voice (during 
the spaced pauses on the master disc). When the student 
plays back her own disc she has an objective means of 
self-evaluation through critical comparison of her own 
work-with that of the instructor or the master voice. 


Repeated Efforts at Correction 


As soon as she detects a mistake in her own recording 

-faulty pronunciation, incorrect intonation, lack of 
fluency—she immediately lifts the needle back and at- 
tempts again to imitate correctly what she has heard 
on the master disc. This effort at correction can be 
repeated indefinitely on the magnetic disc. 

Other possibilities of language laboratory assignments, 
always closely allied to classroom work, are (1) exer- 
cises in self-expression (oral composition), (2) aural 
comprehension assignments (use of records), (3) 
grammar drills, (4) comprehension and appreciation of 
literary works, (5) correct written expression. 


Direction of Language Laboratory 


How do we direct our language laboratory at the 
College of Saint Elizabeth? 





The instructor explains carefully what the student 
is to do and leaves her to do it alone. If the type of 
work assigned to the student is to be checked, it is 
checked on a regular basis, that is by aural-oral ex- 
aminations. 

All assigned recordings are corrected since the prin- 
cipal purpose of the laboratory is to provide the student 
with guided practice. A recording is useful only as 
long as the mistakes are corrected. If the student is 
obliged to make recordings, only a small number of 
which are corrected, the laboratory might easily defeat 
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WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND AC- 
CESSORIES . . . Attractive sample out- 
fits for boys and girls sent on request. 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS . . . On rental or purchase basis. 


@ CHOIR ROBES .. . On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 


Above is a general view of the language laboratory 
operated by the modern language department 

of the College of St. Elizabeth in Convent Station, 
New Jersey. 

Mary Lou Taylor of Montclair, N. J.; Paula Piccione 
of Summit, N. J.; and Eileen Rush of Hewlitt, N. Y., 
compare their own language pronunciations 

with those in recordings made 

by their teachers. Sister Constance Marie, 

chairman of the department, 

is shown working with a student. Booths and 
equipment were designed by Magnetic Recording 
Industries of New York City. 


its purpose by multiplying errors instead of eliminating 
them. 


Combined Individual and Class Work 


Usually our students work individually in the labo 
ratory. But for those of us who consider some class 
work desirable, we have arranged a tentative schedule 
which takes care of both individual and class work. 

We have courses in five languages, French, Spanish} 
Italian, German and Russian. We use commercial dises 
as well as special recordings by the individual professors, 

We check the amount and quality of the work done 
in the laboratory rather than the length of time a student 
spends there. 


Increased Interest 


We feel that there has been increased interest in and 
enthusiasm for the languages since the installation of out 
modern language laboratory. After considerable time 
spent in the laboratory in an intelligent, persistent effoft 
to acquire correct speech habits, a student is rewarded 
by hearing for herself her actual progress, The feeling 
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of confidence that resuits trom this experience is not 
the least important benefit to be derived from a language 
laboratory. Whether a student is at the elementary or 
advanced level of learning this objective proof of 
progress is helpful and encouraging. It gives the student 


the determination and sincere desire to continue the 


study of foreign language since she has positive evidence | 2 & AT t ik G C APAC i TY 


. e . . . | 
that improvement toward perfection is possible. 










with American Seating’s 


will Add More Units NEW Folding Chair! 


Admittedly our language laboratory is just a begin- 
ning: As the need arises and our budget permits, it will 
be possible to add more individual Add-a-Booth units | 
to our present equipment. The cost of maintenance is | 
relatively small since the magnetic discs can be used, | 
erased and re-used indefinitely. There are few, if any, 
mechanical and electrical problems to trouble about, 
once the installation has been completed. So the lan- 
guage teacher does not have to become a mechanic in | 
order to keep the equipment in workable condition. 






Results Observed 


The good results that we have seen, even in the short | 
time since the language laboratory was installed, have 
convinced us that planned and ordered use of audio 
aids is a worthwhile supplement to classroom teaching | 
and a valuable, if not indispensable means-of helping 
our earnest students to attain effective language achieve- 
ment which calls for long hours of persistent work, the 
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= “oral intensive work” without which no language can 
nd be mastered. 
ng 
ty. 
Sister Marie Constance listens to a foreign 
language recording made by student Eileen Rush of 
ay Hewlitt, N. Y., in the modern language laboratory 
at the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Greatest advance in folding chairs in 25 years! 
ing New Jersey. Students learn languages Independent-fold seat saves nine inches back-to- 
by listening to “master’ discs, doing their back spacing over conventional models. 
own recording, and then comparing. The result: Comfortable, upholstered spring-arch seat. Wide 
Better teaching and learning. choice of colors, upholstery. Safe, silent, long 
service. Handle between chairs for easy handling. 
bas The most complete line of folding chairs with 
: the greatest use-value in every price bracket. Let 
ass us demonstrate! 
ule Other models are also available in these seat 
a styles—birch plywood, shaped steel, imitation 
ish, leather upholstery. 
a Accessories. Also storage trucks. : 
ors, Mail coupon below today 
one 
lent 
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TEACHING POETRY 


(Continued from page 584) 


of the heart of nature and man! It is almost criminal for 
us to neglect the possibilities of our mediocre (?) chil- 
dren. I experienced this with shock and remorse while 
teaching in a Western school six years ago. 

An unassuming and homely girl of fourteen came up 
with a poem of such poignant beauty that I concluded 
that she had borrowed it from an author. I decided to 
assign some spontaneous verse. Again the work was as 
all of it later proved to be, of a superior nature, balanced 
and with adult emotional appeal. I made inquiries about 
her around the town. Her father had deserted the family 
of six small children, leaving the mother to shift in a 
near destitute way for years. The family survived in a 
windy shack outside of town, united but possessing a 
collective loneliness. She had experienced much and felt 
keenly what she wrote. Since then, I have been on the 
outlook for more surprises. 


Seek to Parallel Class Level 

The teacher of poetry, if he wants to live up to his 
high calling, must have the courage to break with the 
trammels of the past and literally teach poetry and not 
its accessories. He must develop a foresight and an in- 
sight of students’ likes and endeavor to find purposeful 
and highly emotionalized poetry which will parallel the 
level of his class. He must convince his pupils of the 
superiority of poetry as an art and to encourage’ writing 






“Monsieur Vincent” Film 
Now in 16mm 
Winner of the three highest interna- 


tional film awards, the distinguished mo- 
tion picture Monsieur Vincent, based on 


Audio-Visual News 


people interested in inspiring, beautifully 
produced film fare. 


of verse of any kind. He cannot dodge the fact that 
Aristotle called learning a painful thing and there is no 
easy way out. 


To teach poetry is to add enjoyment to life; for its 


central theme is the happiness of man. To teach poetry 


is to provide a storehouse of wisdom, happy memories, 


friendly meetings, fresh insights. To teach poetry is to 
invite our pupils into those uncommon realms of life 
wherein are revealed to the mind’s eye the laws of per- 
sonality. It is a big order for big people. 





On Our Cover: Sketching the St. Paul (Minn.) 
skyline. These grade students of the Cathedral 
School, conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
enjoy the diversion of an art class in 

the outdoors. ... 

This modern scientific motif for a physics 
classroom is found in St. Rita High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The ceiling is painted with a non-scale 
representation of the universe. Each planet 

is a different color. This diagram serves well 
to explain the structure of the atom which 
resembles the universe in basic design. 

On a side wall (not shown) at the left, is a 
list of men who have distinguished themselves in the 
field of physics. Responsible for this 

unusual wall and ceiling treatment at St. Rita 
is Father Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., 

who has been teaching physics for the 

past twenty years. 


ords, by the way, are double-faced, 
vinylite, and 78 r.p.m. 
A-V 29 A-V 30 


Recent Coronet Films 


the life of St. Vincent de Paul, is now 
available for rental and lease in 16mm 
from Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Starring Pierre Fresnay as the French 
curé who in the 17th century devoted his 
life to “the poor, my brothers and my 
masters,” the film has been acclaimed by 
Catholics and non-Catholics all over the 
world. It has received the Academy 
Award as the best foreign film of the year 
(1948), in addition to ten international 
awards. 

Spoken in French with English super- 
imposed titles, Monsieur Vincent has dia- 
logue written by Jean Anouilh. Running 
time is 112 minutes. 

This Brandon Films exclusive release 
is available now in 16mm to school clubs 
and meetings; church socials; community 
gatherings; hospitals; convents, and all 





Catalog of Filmstrips and 
Educational Records 


An extensive collection of filmstrips and 
educational phonograph records, known 
as the Popular Science Filmstrips and 
records, is now to be distributed by the 
Text-Film Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 

A new catalog from McGraw-Hill 
groups this extensive listing under three 
broad heads: primary grades, interme- 
diate and upper elementary grades, and 
junior, senior high school and college. 

While two pages are devoted to a listing 
of phonograph records for literature, 
records as such are not limited to this 
subject area. For instance, in the home 
economics grouping under the Home 
Freezing Series there are grouped five 
filmstrips on the subject and five phono- 
graph records on this subject. The rec- 


Recent film releases by Coronet Films 
and geared to the intermediate and pri- 
mary grades. 

Life in a Coal-Mining Town (1 reel, 
sound; color or b & w). In a coal-mining 
community, life centers around the coal- 
mine. As we follow the activities of 2 
family in David, Kentucky, we gain a-rich 
appreciation for the patterns of living that 
have developed around the mine and min- 
ing, and we see some of the many uses of 
coal—one of our nation’s important re- 
sources (intermediate, junior high, adult). 

Age of Discovery: English, French and 
Dutch Explorations (1 reel, sound; color 
or b & w). Searching for a water route 
to the riches of the Orient, English, 
French, and Dutch explorers added their 
achievements to the earlier Spanish and 
Portugese explorations. The dream of the 
Northwest Passage, other reasons behind 
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the explorations of Cabot, Verrazano, 
Cartier, Frobisher, Hudson, Drake, and 
Raleigh, the routes followed, and the ef- 
fects of their expeditions to North Amer- 
ica are analyzed (intermediate, junior 
high, senior high, college). 

The Three Little Pigs: Background for 
Reading and Expression (1 reel, sound; 
color or b & w). To stimulate interest in 


_ telling and reading animal stories, the 


well-loved children’s classic, The Three 
Little Pigs, is imaginatively retold in 
film. The elements of the original story— 
all of which are retained—are enhanced by 
the use of real animals (Primary). 

Where Do Our Letters Go? (The 
Postal System) (1 reel, sound; color or 
b & w). Planning a surprise party for 
Jerry’s birthday, his mother and sister 
mail invitations to Jerry’s friends. Seeing 
how the invitations are prepared for mail- 
ing, how they are handled at the post of- 
fice, and how they reach their destinations 
helps children understand the workings of 
our postal system (Primary, Interme- 
diate). 

A Boy of India: Rama and His Ele- 
phant (1 reel, sound; color or b & w). 
This is the story of Rama, an eight-year- 
old boy who lives with his family on a tea 
plantation in Assam, India. The story tells 
of a very special day in Rama’s life. Ac- 
companying his father, a mahout, to learn 
how he handles his work elephant, Rama 
for the first time works with the elephant 


MAKE WAY FOR MARY 


By James J. McNally 


“This book is not for 
those who are seeking 
merely novelty or diver- 
sion. It is. a book to be 


Gunda as she pulls a stalled tea truck 
from the stream (Primary, Low Inter- 
mediate). 
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Television Camera 
For Closed Circuit Use 


Designed for the most exacting closed- 
circuit requirements is this Model 101 TV 
camera manufactured by the Dage Tele- 
vision Division, Thompson Products, Inc., 
Michigan City, Ind. A built-in viewfinder 


enables the user to set. up, adjust and 
operate the camera while feeding distant 
monitors out of view of camera position. 
Either standard video for monitor feed, 
or modulated RF carrier for conventional 





read thoughtfully and 
prayerfully and practically, 
a book for resolution and 


action, a book to be lived 
as well as read. For those 
who feel that they them- 
selves should be doing 
something to save a world 
plunging toward eternal disaster, for those who 
wish to know how to attain to the peace and grace 
of the Christ-life within their hearts, Make Way 
For Mary is the answer. It is the answer of her 
who is herself the Seat of Wisdom and the Queen 


of Peace.”—Parish Visitor. 


$3.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 


53 Park Place 


only 4 pounds. 


TV receivers is available. Dage closed- 
circuit TV systems can be adapted to ex- 
perimental work, instruction, or to the in- 
spection or supervision aspects of modern 
processes. Excellent use is made of the 
101 camera in education. 
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School Supplies and Equipment 
(Continued from page 549) 


A brochure giving more details and 
specifications may be had from the Cate- 
chetical Guild, 260 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 

SS&E 51 


Trampolines Catalog 


A colorful new 16-page catalog, featur- 
ing the entire line of Nissen trampolines, 
is now available. Thé catalog contains il- 
lustrations and descriptions of each Nissen 
trampoline model, plus complete specifica- 
tions, shipping weights and prices. 

Separate sections of the catalog are de- 
voted to Nissen regulation, junior and 
Jump-King trampolines, the Mini-Tramp, 
optional equipment and parts, and instruc- 
tional aids. In addition, two pages list 
many of the more than 5,000 Nissen 
trampoline installations throughout the 
world. 


Help him get more than 
HALF AN EDUCATION 


Quick detection of visual problems can 
moke a big difference in school grades! 
GOOD-LITE translucent eye chart spots 
sight defects early. 


Easy to use, GOOD-LITE testing unit comes 
with washable frosted plastic eye charts 
uniformly backlighted to assure maximum 
eccuracy. A trained layman can make 
accurate referrals. ie : 
Easy to carry by its modern plastic handle. GOOD-LITE weighs 


It has two screening masks to eliminate memorization, _ 


GOOD-LITE MODEL “A” 


CHART ONLY $32.50 COMPLETE. 
Hyperopia glasses for far sighted test $8.00 


Schools.” 


New York 7 


Mirror for 10’ room $6.95 ‘Qens Fasgt 
Write today for details and FREE booklet “Visual Screening in 


THE GOOD-LITE COMPANY 
7638 W. Madison St. 2 


Forest Park, Ill. 













Copies of the catalog may be acquired 
by writing Nissen Trampoline Company, 
Dept. T, 200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Lowa. 
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and specify the number ef classroom POSTERS you need end 
the number of MINIATURES for distribution among pupils 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY! 












« MOSAICS 
« CERAMICS 


* MUSIC BOX 
MOVEMENTS 


© ART SUPPLIES 
* PLASTICS © SHELLCRAFT » New Ideas and Materials! 


Our experience in promoting books— 
theological, scholarly, fiction and general 
for religious, educational and lay markets 








can help you. Write for free brochure, 
We Can Publish Your Book, which describes 
our cooperative —S plan. 
= ton Press, | nen. boo Dept. E-337 
Fourth A ork 16, New York 
tn calli: 9172. dunent Biv. Hollyweed 46 





BLACKSOARDS 


a compe, ral, gisss, letin p_ beande, 
to measure, led bP you or a“ a ta 
"RE-SURFACING 
Ne paint or sanding om ~ used. 25-year 
antes. Free Estimate Send for our 
Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 
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You CAN DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
READING with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator. $35.00 
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